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The New Commander 


2M CAPTAIN has stepped onto the quarter- 
deck of the Ship of State. The sun shines, the 
wind blows with a favorable breeze as the vessel 
clears the harbor. A multitude of friends and 
admirers wish the commander fair weather, a pros- 
perous voyage, and a safe arrival. President Calvin 
Coolidge begins his career as Chief Executive of the 
nation under favoring circumstances. He won rich 
renown by his methods in the Boston police strike, 
and as Vice-President has been asked to do nothing 
since that might change supporters made by those 
measures into opponents. He is unknown to the 
country save for that one striking display of force 
of character. On the strength of that conspicuous 
achievement, he went on the Republican ticket for 
Vice-President. And on the strength of it the 
many express confidence to-day in his leadership. 
Despite the assertions of the press, his acts since 
becoming President have been nothing more than 
might have been expected from an Executive of com- 
mon sense and qualities of reserve. But the test is 
coming. He will be unable to please every faction. 
Those who now are loud in his praise may in six 
months be outspoken critics. Multitudes of per- 
sons and groups, with an ambition or a grievance, 
will soon be storming the White House door. 
Already office-seekers, disappointed because they 
have not yet received the prize from the Presidential 
hand, are on their way to Washington. Already 
promoters and agitators of various sorts and char- 
acters have plans jaid to coerce Presidential favor. 
The road Mr. Coolidge has to travel is not a flowery 
road. He must soon state his policies, decide on his 
advisers, come to a decision on such national issues 
as the World Court, the coal situation, prohibition, 
and relationships with other powers. The nation 
will know Calvin Coolidge much better in one year 
than it knows him to-day. It is not an unusual 
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thing for a President to take command of the Ship 
of State under favorable auspices. Several Presi-— 
dents have gone into office with people showering 
upon them golden opinions, notably Grant, McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt, and Wilson. But what violent 
storms of bitter invective assailed them before they 
had gone far along the course, will be readily 
recalled by persons familiar with those administra- 
tions. The new President will not escape censure ~ 
or determined opposition. The question is, Will he 
be able to hold the Ship of State to the course laid 
down by the Constitution, and guaranteed safe by 
leaders of power and vision of past years, and 
weather the tempests bound to beat about the de- 
voted vessel? If he can, there will be no question 
about safe arrival. 


The Open Church 


O DENOMINATIONAL ACTIVITY this sum- 
mer, not even the well-arranged, well-attended, 
and enthusiastic conferences, point to progress 
as the marked increase in the number of open 
Unitarian churches—churches formerly wont to 
close their doors. From various parts of the 
country, but particularly from New England, re- 
ports have been coming of services of worship main- 
tained, usually with ministers. But when the minis- 
ter was lacking, a layman could be found ready to 
step into the pulpit. One parish has even gone so 
far as to offer to send automobiles for as many visi- 
tors as might wish to come. These services have 
succeeded, also, notwithstanding predictions of dis- 
aster which usually centered about the complaint 
that the stand-bys were all gone away. In reality, 
enough members of the congregation usually remain 
in a community to make an average attendance. 
And in many places visitors. would attend were 
there a church to go to. 

The fact remains that by far the most of those 
parishes which have tried the experiment of keep- 
ing the church open during the season of vacation 
have discovered that it paid in various ways. The 
churches which close and feel that they must close 
because so few are left, might be surprised at the 
results which would follow a well-conducted sum- 
mer campaign. Contrary to prevailing opinion, 
summer, in a number of particulars, is an excel- 
lent time to keep open church. Weather conditions 
and traveling conditions are likely to be favorable. 
People have more leisure. Expenses, through the 
courtesy of visiting ministers and officiating lay- 
men, may be kept at a minimum. The idea of the 
open church is favorably before the Fellowship, and 
will undoubtedly be applied more generously an- 
other season. 


The Fighting Edge 


Ff THERE WAS EVER a time when liberal- 

thinking folk should stand up and be counted, 
yes, should effect an organization which should not 
only be equipped for defense but for offense, that 
time is the present. This, in effect, is what Mr. 
Hibschman declares in a maturely-thought-out 
article in this issue. Glenn Frank, editor of the 
Century Magazine, said the same thing in the 
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_ August issue of that periodical, under the title 
‘“Liberalizing the Fundamentalist Movement.” He 
agreed that truth and honest purpose were with 
the Liberal movement in the church, but he could 
see no success for that movement as long as Lib- 
erals did nothing but defend their position. Though 

ndamentalism is wrong in theory, it admirably 
 gueceeds in practice, according to Mr. Frank, 
‘because the leaders under stand popular psy- 
chology. “The Fundamentalists have succeeded 
_ in giving the liberal and intelligent leaders of the 
church the appearance of renegades, and are snip- 
ing the church from the ramparts.” Mr. Frank 
then sums up his idea of a liberal Fundamentalist 
movement, in fourteen points, which would reverse 
_ present conditions, placing the Fundamentalists 
on the defensive. 

_ Mr. Hibschman and Mr. Frank have the correct 
point of view. Battles are not won by awaiting 
- attack, building stronger defenses, and mounting 
more powerful guns, but by armies which are 
equipped to take the field and to carry the fight 
into the enemy’s country. It is not enough to 
keep the Liberal church doors open, the bells ring- 
ing on Sunday. A church may have the best equip- 
ment, the finest music, the most eloquent preacher, 
a belief that is rational and satisfying, but the 
people will not come. We must go to the highways 
- and byways and compel them. There is a beloved 

_ hymn of the church, sung. with fervor by Funda- 
mentalist and Modernist alike, 


_ “Onward, Christian Soldiers, Marching as to War.” 


The Fundamentalists not only sing it, but apply 
it. Truth is not something in which to indulge 
one’s self, as a luxury. Truth is a cause in which 
to enlist, as a soldier. The Liberal movement needs 
what Theodore Roosevelt was accustomed to call 
“The Fighting Edge.” Thus decisive victories are 
won. : 


Woodrow Wilson Speaks 


HE FIRST EXPRESSION of opinion on world 
‘ events that has come from Woodrow Wilson since 
his retirement was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for August, and has since been issued in 
book form by the Atlantic Monthly Press. The ar- 
ticle, “The Road Away from Revolution,” will be 
read with interest by persons of all shades of opin- 
ion, not alone because it is the first utterance of Mr. 
‘Wilson since his illness, but because of intrinsic 
merit. Whatever men thought of the Wilson poli- 
ties, they agreed universally that he had ideas and 
‘had mastered the art of expressing them. The ar- 
ticle merits the wide publicity given it. It is brief— 
about 1,200 words; but the clear and direct style, 
the ability to say much in short sentences, the 
thoughtful outlook, the idealism, is the same that 
Mr. Wilson employed in his state papers. 
_ The real ground for the unrest which afflicts man- 
-kind he finds, not in “superficial politics or in mere 
economic blunders,” but at the foundation of the 
, Spiritual life. Unrest, he says, leads to revolution, 
i stancing the cause of the Russian upheaval. The 
Russians rose against those who sat in the seats of 
he mighty because to those foverol men alone 
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were granted rights to material success. The Rus- 
sian revolution waged war against capitalism. Mr. 
Wilson declares that “it is against capitalism under 
one name or another that the discontented classes 
everywhere draw their indictment.” Capitalists 
have aroused enmity because they have made of 
their workers instruments of profit, although in 
other particulars they are high-principled. “The 
world has been made safe for democracy,” says the 
article, “but democracy has not yet made the world 
safe against irrational revolution. That supreme 
task which is nothing less than the salvation of 
civilization, now faces democracy, insistent, impera- 
tive.” The article includes a wide and deep truth 
when it says, “The sum of the whole matter is this, 
that our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually.” Long have 
Christian leaders toiled to impress this truth on 
the public conscience. We have reached a point of 
mechanical perfection, We have worked marvels 
with granite and steel, but spiritually we are grop- 
ing about as those who live in a dark and trackless 
wilderness. The church will welcome Mr. Wilson’s 
fine conclusion when he asks for a direct application 
of the spirit of the Christ. “Here is the final chal- 
lenge to our churches, to our political organizations, 
and to our capitalists—to every one who fears God 
or loves his country. Shall we not all earnestly 
co-operate to bring in the new day?” May this 
expression of one tried as by martyrs’ fires be the 
forerunner of many others. 


Notes 


Dr. Claude A. Burrett, president of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, says that to die under 
seventy-five should be considered a crime, pro- 
vided death was caused by typhoid fever, diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, the various cardio-vascular dis- 
eases, and possibly cancer. Dr. Burrett declares 
that great as is the sum total of death in industries 
and on public thoroughfares, a far greater toll is 
taken “by the accidents of living, as overwork, over- 
rest, unbalanced exercise, unintelligent eating— 
in short, unintelligent living.’ Dr. Burrett’s diag- 
nosis is correct. The question now comes, How 
many intensively-living Americans will put it into 
practice? 


John R. Mott understands boys. He says that 
the greatest vision he has known came to him as a 
boy on the Western prairie. “Boys have vision 
the like of which I do not find even among college 
men, still less among men of middle age. By bring- 
ing before the boys wide outlook, great horizons, 
far views, we are saving both nation and boys. By 
bringing them ideals which can be incarnated in 
character, we are making possible foundations 
for great men.” Dr. Mott has instilled into the 
Y. M. C. A., of which he is the acknowledged leader, 
devotion to work with boys. The Association has 
such ideas about boys as these: “Manhood begins 
with the dawn of adolescence’; “Character is 
caught, not taught”; “The whole boy is reached by 
an inclusive program”; “Criminals are made and 
erow only in dark and cramped surroundings” ; 
“Boys will become either assets or liabilities.” 
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Turkey Becomes Free Nation Again 


Lausanne Victory for Turks Alone 


REMARKABLE EVENT took place in 

Lausanne at the end of July. The 
event constituted a reversal of history; it 
foreshadows, perhaps, a new record of 
history yet to be written. In the autumn 
of 1918 Turkey was defeated in arms 
and discredited in repute. When she laid 
down her arms and-an international army 
of occupation was landed in Constanti- 
nople, it appeared that the Crescent had 
definitely set. At Lausanne in the sum- 
mer of 1923 Turkey stood on an equality 
with the Great Powers; instead of sign- 
ing on the dotted line, as the representa- 
tives of all the other Central Powers had 
signed in Paris, she largely dictated the 
terms of the agreement to which her signa- 
ture was sought. Under the treaty which 
Ismet Pasha and his colleague, Riza 
Nouri, signed, Turkey not only rose from 
the abyss in which she had apparently 
sunk, but she took her place among the 
sovereign states of the world. The re- 
linquishment by the Great Powers of the 
instrument known as the Capitulations, 
under the provisions of which Turkey for 
a century and a half had been a ward of 
the powers, was itself a revolutionary 
enactment in international law. By a 
series of other concessions, Europe aban- 
doned pretensions which it fain would 
have maintained if it could. And then, 
as if to complete the triumph of Turkey, 
the powers agreed immediately upon the 
signing of the treaty to withdraw their 
armies of occupation from the Turkish 
capital. That detail in itself was a nota- 
ble achievement for Turkish diplomacy, 
backed by a menace of force. For it was 
an unprecedented concession for the 
powers to assume that a Turkish promise 
was as good as fulfilled when it was put 
on paper. The event demonstrated the 
fact that Turkey had recovered credit as 
well as freedom of action. 

The Capitulations were the difficult 
problem that confronted the conference 
at its initial gathering. This body of cus- 
toms, rather than law, gave to Europeans 
resident in Turkey a virtual status of 
extraterritoriality. It enabled European 
and American merchants within Turkish 
dominions practically to enjoy the immu- 
nities of foreign diplomats, with armed 
support close at their backs. A foreign 
trader had but to stamp his foot on Turk- 
ish soil, and a squadron of armed ships 
appeared in the offing to do his bidding. 
It was natural that in a revivified Turkey 
the Capitulations should rankle more 
deeply than any other single measure 
which Europeans had devised to inter- 
vene in the internal life of the country. 
On the rejection of the Capitulations, then, 
the Turkish delegates to Lausanne 
placed the maximum of emphasis. When 
the Capitulations were abandoned by the 
Huropean powers, the battle of the new 
Turkey for the right to exist as a free 
nation was won. What remained to be 
arranged were only the details. 


CLOSELY ALLIED with the Capitula- 
tions was another form of foreign inter- 
ference in Turkish internal affairs—the 
Greek Patriarchy. The last incumbent of 
the ecumenical throne, Meletios, who had 
passed some time in New York, had as- 
sumed the see of Constantinople under 
circumstances which gave a part of his 
flock reason to dispute his title to the 
office. With an agility which indicated 
that the modern Turk retained some of 
the characteristics of the Turk of past 
centuries, the Kemalists adopted two 
co-ordinated courses about the doubtful 
personality of Meletios. On the one hand 


Keystone Photograph 


ISMET PASHA 


Whose_ observation at Lausanne fur- 
nished epitaph for Armenian Republic 


they presented a demand at Lausanne for 
the expulsion of the Greek Patriarch from 
Constantinople. On the other they fo- 
mented the discontent that had developed 
around the patriarchal throne. The 
powers rejected the demand for the expul- 
sion of Meletios; but the second line of 
Turkish action against the Patriarch suc- 
ceeded completely. A few weeks ago the 
Greeks themselves drove Meletios from the 
patriarchal throne. In the reorganization 
that followed, the Holy Synod passed a 
resolution renouncing in the name of the 


ceed in driving the Greek Patriarchy out 
of Constantinople, but they did succeed 
in taming the Patriarch. This phase of 


their victory the Turks have reason to re- 


gard with special satisfaction. To their 
defeat in the Asia Minor campaign the 
Greek race added a surrender in Con- 
stantinople which produced a profound 
impression among both friends and foes 
in the Balkans. 


AS TO THE ARMENIANS, the memory 
of the world is long enough to remember 


what a high moral issue the Entente 
made of the unhappy destinies of that 
race in the early stages of the war. The 


Turkish power, they informed the con-— 


science of mankind, was to be destroyed, 
because unless it was shattered the Turks 
would exterminate the remnant of the Ar- 
menian people who had survived previous 
exterminations. A “home land” for the 
Armenians was established—on paper— 
before the assembling of the conference of 
Lausanne for its initial sessions. But the 
Armenian “home land” did not survive the 
first stage of the bargaining at Lausanne. 
The final status of this much advertised 
“home land” 
Pasha’s pronouncement in response to the 
request put to the Turkish delegation to 
furnish “guarantees” for the Armenians: 
“The Turkish Government cannot consent 
to create the basis of new disturbances in 
its territory. It is prepared, however, to 
admit those Armenians who would be 
willing to return as orderly citizens.” That 
observation furnished the epitaph for the 
Armenian Republic. 

Taken as a whole, Lausanne was a 
victory for the Turks alone. The French 
lost much, and so did the Italians. The 
results for the Hnglish can be visualized 
with the help of the fact that the Chester 
Concession, which is in conflict with 
British oil interests, carried the day. 

This very nearly sweeping triumph was 
accomplished in the first place with the 
help of the victorious arms of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. But the discord of Burope 
accomplished almost as much as Kemal’s 
victories over the Greeks in the field. 
European discord did the rest. A united 
Europe would never have abandoned the 
Capitulations. It would have replied to 
Kemal’s demand for their renunciation 
with the decks of warships cleared for 
action. But, after the Great War, the 
time when Hurope was capable of com- 
bined action had gone by forever. The 


successors of Meletios the privileges which, 28sembly at Angora knew that Hurope 


had made the Greek Patriarch a rival to 
the Turkish Sultan in the exercise of po- 
litical power. It was arranged that a 
successor to Meletios should be elected, but 
he was clipped in advance of his powers 
to do the things to which the Turks ob- 
jected,—that is, carry on political propa- 
ganda among the Christians of the Ortho- 
dox confession in what remained of the 
Turkish Empire. The Turks did not suc- 


was hopelessly divided, and it took full 
advantage of that knowledge. It will take 
Europe a long time to recover from the 
effects of Lausanne. 8,25 


The big things of life belong to the 
realm of spirit and character. It is in the 
region of the soul that we find the pearls, 
—J, H. Jowett. 


was illustrated by Ismet 
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A Militant Liberal Program 


A Plea that Liberals Fight 
for the Faith that is in Them 


HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


Lecturer with the Swarthmore Ohautauqua 


VEN when, as now, narrow dogmatists challenge the 
E rational and the scientific in religion and education, I 

concede that some credit is due to those in many denomi- 
nations and in none who placidly and quietly hold to the 
liberal point of view and look with an air of amusement upon 
the tactics of the religious obscurantists of the day. 

But as for me, I am not content to remain passive when 
my faith and my right to have my faith are attacked, for if 
it is worth having, it is surely worth defending; and, denying 
the right of any man, even one who acquired his scientific 
knowledge by self-communion on the windy plains of Nebraska, 
to put my reason or that of my neighbor in a strait-jacket, I 
refuse to stand complacently aside and let the hosts of intol- 
erance, ignorance, and bigotry sweep the field unopposed. 

And having learned long ago as a practicing attorney that 
the best defense is a vigorous offensive, I submit that it is 
high time that liberals in thought and religion organize, arm, 
and carry the fight into the enemies’ own country. 

It may be a fine thing to be too lofty or too dignified to 
That is no doubt the way to remain exclusive and 
insignificant. But if in fact we stand for something that we 
believe vital to mankind, then we owe it to mankind to defend 
that something and to make it possible for men to know it 
and, unhindered, unafraid, and unintimidated, to accept it. 

Confident that many share these views, I propose the 
following definite program for consideration : 

First, That the Federation of Religious Liberals be adapted 
to, and used for, the purposes below outlined; or else that a 
new organization, separate from any church or denomination, 


The Enemy 


Gabriela Mistral, author of this exquisite allegory, from an 
obscure country school-teacher has become one of the best 
known and loved poets of Spanish America. The translation 
is by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


T DREAMED that I was already dust—that I was a meter 
of dark earth by the side of a road. When the loaded hay- 
carts passed by in the evening, the fragrance that they 

left in the air made me quiver, reminding me of the field 

where I was born. Afterwards, when the reapers passed, with 
their arms around one another, it called up memories also; and 
at the plaintive sound of the twilight bells, my soul, under its 

blind dust, remembered God. c 

Close to me, the soil formed a little mound of red clay, with 
an outline like a woman's breast; and; thinking that it too 
might hold a soul, I asked it: 

“Who are you?” ¢ 

Tt answered, “I am your Enemy—she whom you used to call, 
simply and terribly, ‘The Enemy.’ ” 

I answered, “I used to hate when I was still flesh—fiesh that 


had youth, flesh that had pride. But now I am dark dust, and ~ 


I love even the thistle that grows above me, and the wheels 


_of the carts that mangle me as they pass.” 


“Neither do I now hate,” she said, “and I am red like a 


be formed with some such name as Liberal Religious Association. 
Second, That the purposes and objects be 
(a) To combat every narrow and reactionary and illib- 
eral movement in the religious field and every effort 
to dictate on theological grounds what,shall or shall 
not be taught in schools and colleges. 
(b) To wage a militant and persistent campaign 
behalf of liberal and rational religion. 

Third, That the organization use a corps of speakers to 
visit different communities and hold series of meetings where 
shall be proclaimed to the common folk the gospel of a rational 
faith; and that these speakers be sent into the arena when- 
ever Mr. Bryan or others like him undertake to impose their 
antiquated views on modern men through legislative action 
or otherwise. 

Fourth, That a weekly journal be established presenting 
the liberal viewpoint in the religious and religio-scientific 
controversies of the times, and that this journal be so edited 
and conducted that it can be sold on the news-stands. 

I suggest that Tue RecisteR be made a clearing-house for 
the exchange of views on this subject and that through it 
definite steps be taken to initiate some such program. 

Mr. Bryan contemptuously asserted recently that it was not 
nécessary to impose a penalty on those who were forbidden to 
teach what he wished to place under the ban, as they were too 
cowardly to defy the legislatures and too selfish to risk the 
loss of their salaries. 

I propose that we stand up and be counted. Yea, more than 
that, I propose that we fight for the faith that is in us. 


in 


wound because I have suffered, and they put me close to you 
because I asked to love you.” 

“I wish you were nearer,’ I answered, “upon my arms, 
which never enfolded you.” 

She answered, “I wish you were upon my heart, in the place 
on my heart that bore the burn of your hatred.” 

One evening a potter passed; he sat down to rest, and he 
gently caressed both mounds of earth. 

“They are soft,” he said; “they are equally soft, although one 
is dark and the other blood-red. I will carry them away and 
make a vase of them.” 

The potter mingled us together more completely than anything 
is mingled in the light ; more than two breezes, more than two wa- 
ters. And no acid, no chemistry of men could have separated us. 

When he put us into a glowing kiln, we acquired the most 
luminous and most beautiful color that the sun ever looked 
upon; it was a living rose with freshly-opened petals. 

That was a simple vase, without ornamental borders, with- 
out incisions, without anything that separated us. When the 
potter took it out of the glowing kiln, I thought that it was 
not mud, but a flower. Like God, he had attained to the 
making of a flower! 

And the yase sweetened the water to such a degree that the 
man who bought it took delight in pouring into it the bitterest 
juices—wormwood, hemlock—to receive them back made 
honey-sweet. And if the soul of Cain himself could have been 
immersed in the vase, it would have risen from it like a 
honeycomb dripping with honey. 
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How Twentieth-Century Americans Live 


It is a long reach of the imayination— 
from Maine to Catifarnia. Naturally, an 
American in the far Hast would not live 
like an American in the far West. The 
author, in this artielé, explains how and 
why they differ, and draws his own con- 
clusion. Do you agree? 


N MY RETURN from China, in the 

spring of 1920, I spent some time in 
and about San Francisco, a city where I 
had lived nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. The contrast between the conditions 
and general comfort of the people with 
those in the Orient was striking in the 
extreme. Everywhere there was not only 
plenty of food and plenty of clothing but 
as well those luxuries which, now, in Cali- 
fornia -are taken for necessities. The 
shops carried brilliant and expensive 
wares; the automobiles went by in pro- 
cession, the numerous electric cars were 
nearly always uncomfortably full, and at 
the ferries leading to Oakland and 
Alameda, as well as in Golden Gate Park, 
there were to be seen, at certain hours, 
crowds of people all well dressed and of 
an animated appearance, as though life, 
for any one of them, were not a very diffi- 
cult thing, the proverbial “wolf” being far 
from the door. 

In three months after, I was far away 
from the Pacific and at my summer home, 
in Prospect Harbor, Maine, near Bar 
Harbor, among those I like to call friends 
and neighbors. Another violent contrast 
now presented itself, this time not so much 
in outer conditions, as in California, as in 
a certain mental mood—a different outlook 
on life. Where in Berkeley, in Oakland, in 
Palo Alto, as well as San Francisco, I 
usually noticed in conversation a certain 
note of complaint, here there was a certain 
uote of contentment. “The Japanese are 
running everything!” said the Californians 
bitterly. “If we don’t get rid of them 
they will own the country.” “This Wilson 
administration has brought the United 
States to the verge of ruin.” “The rail- 
roads have got us by the throat and we 
can do nothing.” “The Government ought 
to spend more money on this coast.” So 
the complaints ranged from A to Z. 
Nothing was quite right in the labor field, 
at Washington, in international relations, 
with the corporations, or with the local 
municipal officers: everything was a little 
“off.” Now and again there would be.a 
burst of exaggerated praise for the climate 
or for the bigness and future prosperity of 
the State, but on the whole, the note of 
discontent seemed uppermost in the 
newspapers as well as with the people. 

Little time was given me in Maine that 
summer; for duty called me back to the 
Pacific slope, to the extreme Northwest, 
to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. The note 
of discontent so jarring in California was 
less distinct in Oregon and Washington, 
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but it was sometimes heard, and with it 
that ovyeremphasis on merely material 
things—by women as well as men—on 
the need for more and better roads, ma- 
chinery, shipping, buildings, business, and 
the like: the exaltation of physical rest- 
lessness, called energy, the praise of “pep,” 
the laudation of ambition for big things, 
called local pride, the desire to figure on 
the census return as having more popu- 
lation than some rival town or city. 
There seems to be no desire here in 
eastern Maine to be just “big.” Does that 
mean an absence of energy? There is not 
constant talk of machinery, shipping, rail- 
roads, and unjust corporations. Does 
that mean that these natives are behind 
the times? There is a steady advance, 
nevertheless, in material things, in com- 
forts, in conveniences. Nearly eyery farm- 
house has telephone connections. Nearly 
every isolated fisherman is reached by the 
rural free delivery, and that rural free 
delivery carries to widely separated points 
an amount of good reading surprising to 
one who has not studied the subscription 
lists of reputable weeklies and monthlies. 
Where there were dirt roads, now there 
are broad well-made county and state 
roads; where the country horse and the 
antiquated wagon were seen jogging along, 
now the Ford whizzes by. I could men- 
tion a wretched fishing village with not 
a two-story house in it, as I first saw it, 
some twenty years ago, transformed into 
a flourishing little place, with neat build- 
ings, with excellent grocery stores, and with 
some fourteen automobiles owned by the 
natives ; a place where, inside those twenty 
years, two churches have been erected, a 
public hall, and a commodious schoolhouse. 
A minister who goes around preaching and 
lecturing sees the interiors of many homes, 
and comes into different relations with the 
people from the casual visitor. I threaded 
my way not long since through tall grass 
and around by the kitchen door to one of 
these humble little houses, and lo! when I 
entered the main living-room, above the 
fireplace where a wood fire was burning, 
there I discovered four pictures of Michel- 
angelo (the Sibyls adorning the corners of 
the ceiling frescoes of the Sistine Chapel). 
In another house of an aged father and 
daughter, in a village three miles away, 
there is in the sitting-room a splendid 
reproduction of Barye’s Lioness. This old 
gentleman, instead of talking about crops 
and low prices, commenced almost at once, 
when I called, talking about Italy, asking 
my opinion of the leaning tower of Pisa. 
His daughter reads the best literature she 
can obtain, although I imagine every cent 
spent has to be carefully considered. 
There is a lonely spot along one of the 
roads out from Prospect Harbor where the 
sea indents the land and beats in upon a 
beach of sand. Exactly in front stands a 
two-story-and-a-half house built almost en- 


tirely by the owner—a retired sea-captain. 
I remember the unpromising site before 
the captain started the erection. Driving 
by that house to-day on its green terrace, 
with its vine-shaded porch, its well-kept 
lawn, its stone bridge over a tiny brook, 
its rose-bushes and cedar screen, the ob- 
server would say, ‘Well-to-do people eyi- 
dently : fine place.” Yet the supposed well- 
to-do people are just the captain and his 
wife. Industry, thrift, and intelligence 
have wrought the admirable changes and 
given the appearance of plenty. Here too, 
conversation does not center on things to 
eat and to wear. The captain invited me 
to walk around in order to see how he 
had trained the vines, how the roses grew, 
spoke of vegetation in distant lands, re- 
counted events in the harbor of Constanti- 
nople, along the African coast. He was 
not complaining about the scarcity of 
labor, the high-handed methods of rail- 
road managers, nor did he think Russia 
was dissolving under Soviet rules One 
came away from that household feeling - 
that there was a God in heaven, that life 
was a pleasant thing, and a man might 
do much to make it pleasant even in so 
hard and inhospitable a clime as this of 
eastern Maine. 

I noticed another thing while in Cali- 
fornia. Numerous housewives were try- 
ing to shirk domestic duties wherever pos- 
sible. “You won’t mind coming to see 
us and just having a picnic meal,” was the 
remark made on more than one occasion, 
and it was, usually, just what the state-. 
ment implied. I saw more ingenious de- 
vices around Los Angeles for saving labor 
in the kitchen, more kinds of prepared and 
ready-to-eat food, than any other place I 
have ever visited. A wag with an ob- 
servant eye calls Los Angeles “the paper- 
bag town” because so many people take 
their lunch out of a paper bag. There are 
more cafeterias and restaurants to the 
square block there, I believe, than in any 
other American city, not excepting New 
York. This desire to get through quick, to 
satisfy the inner man with the least possi- 
ble trouble, does not, as yet, obtain in 
eastern Maine. The village improvement 
society of one of these: small towns gave 
an entertainment and “supper” for the 
benefit of the treasury. Everybody was ~ 
there. The molasses doughnuts of one 
member of the society were in evidence. 
So too the blueberry pies of another mem- 
ber. The special layer-cake of a third was 
praised, but not more so than the lobster 
salad of still another, or the light and 
delicious milk biscuits of the secretary. 
Real pride was felt by each in her special 
cooking, in her contribution to the whole. 
Of course it can be said that too much 
time was given to these appetizing foods, 
but on what basis? Is it not praisewo 
to do one’s best? 
receive credit for time and labor spent on — 


Does not the minister 
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and, perhaps, forgotten to-morrow? 
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a literary effort, a sermon heard to-day 
The 
ambition to excel in domestic matters still 


_ remains, the desire to have a neat, orderly 


house, and to serve three well-cooked 
meals. Houses in this vicinity are not ex- 
pensive, nor particularly well constructed, 


_ but they are usually neat, and painted, 


h flowers at the window or in the little 
front garden, and everything about the 
place is kept up from barn floor to attic 
roof. F , 

The other Monday a big washing had 
to be done. It was an unusually warm 
day for this section and when the woman 
came to do it—some one from a neighbor- 
ing village—I looked at her with sym- 
pathy. Merrily the work went on and the 
white clothes graced the line underneath 
my study. Rather late in the afternoon, 
I put my head out of the window and 
said, “Well, Mrs. , you’ve had a hot 
day.” Placing her hands akimbo, she re- 
sponded, “Oh, but we’ve had a beautiful 
wash to-day.” There’s the spirit that seems 
yet to prevail, a pleasure in physical ex- 
ertion, in downright hard work. I wonder 
how I would have been answered in Cali- 
fornia. 

- Do the tourists who come in here and 
overrun those villages and farm lands 
for about eight weeks catch the note of 
contentment that is so characteristic? Do 
they carry away the song of work? Loud- 
voiced, many of them, i.e., the younger 
generation, quick speeding in dust-raising 
high-powered automobiles, they swing in 
and out of their machines at the village 
post-offices, talking and laughing as if they 
owned the town. Manners are left be- 
hind. Why act like a lady or a gentleman 
before these silent, somewhat awkward, 
ill-dressed countrymen? Yes, why; yet 


if they knew it, these natives are worthy 


of profound respect. Low-voiced, gentle, 
Kindly in spirit, little criticism of neigh- 
bor or even of bumptious city person 
escapes them. They go on their way 
Silent, uncommunicative, generally, doing 
what they have to do without com- 
plaint and without expectation of great 
reward. 

What is the reason for this difference 
between the extreme Hast and the extreme 
West? Why, in a land as lovely as Cali- 
fornia, where Nature is so bountiful, does 
there seem to be so much shirking and 
dissatisfaction? Why in this section of 
Maine, where Nature is so rugged and 
niggardly, is there so much more peace 
and content? Does the absence of a for- 
eign contingent account for it? Is it to be 
eredited to the original stock, the yeo- 
manry English that settled here? Or can 
some explanation be found in the strong 
religious beliefs of ancestors? I am 
speaking of that part of the State which 
is bounded by Bangor on the north, Cas- 
tine on the west, Machias on the east, and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the south—a region, 
roughly speaking, about the size of Pales- 
tine or a little larger. It is a region not 
eut off from city influences, as has been 
said, but nevertheless possessing a per- 
sistency of type, to be compared, perhaps 
in that respect, to the upland sections of 
eastern Tennessee and Kentucky. Hope 


comes back to the reflective mind who 
_ studies this region and knows it intimately, 
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hope and a new respect for work, for each 
one doing his own duty. In the city we 
want results without the willingness to 
do the painful drudgery that leads to re- 
sults. We enjoy, or most of us do, the 
food of life without knowing anything of 
the unsavory process of preparing it. I 
sometimes wonder whether life is not too 
easy in southern California, in that 
favored part about the size of this eastern 
Maine section; whether out-of-door pag- 
eants, picnics, meals prepared in fireless 
cookers or eaten from a paper bag, bunga- 
lows furnished in scantiest fashion, moon- 
light parties, and brilliant “movie” spec- 
tacles, afford the right conditions, ereate 
the proper mental atmosphere here for 
high character. Does the freedom from 
what is called drudgery really give a 
keener delight to existence? Is the in- 
sistence on plenty, on ease, on material 
things, a laudable one? 

I take pause here, for I remember in 
all I have been saying that I am speaking 
of the generation now upon the stage or 
passing off, not of those about to play 
their part in life. What about the young 
people of eastern Maine? Will they 
measure up to their parents, or surpass 
them? It is a question I am not compe- 
tent to answer. The forces of civilization 
beating in upon northern New England 
are too complex, too gigantic to seize and 
hold in the limits of one idea.. Youth is 
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imitative, and the influence of the city 
girl of fashion, or the boy of well-to-do 
parents, is not, on the whole, the best. A 
cheap copying of styles is to be seen, a 
bit of swagger sometimes; a lessened de- 
sire to attend church, and a greater desire 
to own an automobile and drive it as does 
the city youth. “The cottager” and the 
summer boarder bring ready cash to many 
a farm and seashore village, and that 
means extra comforts and less need for 
the children to work as hard as do the - 
parents. It also means an opportunity 
to send the daughter and the son to 
college, or furnish them with the means 
to go to some larger town and there engage 
in business. In consequence, some of the 
brightest boys have deserted the home- 
stead, and their sisters are teaching or 
away in the city. One therefore sees left 
on the farm the less ambitious youth, or 
the rather good-for-nothings that hang 
around, in the evening, the village grocery. 
Limiting ourselves to the present, we note 
here in eastern Maine a steady even if 
slow advance in material ways, but we 
notice—and that is far more important— 
how little human happiness is dependent 
upon mere creature comforts. Content- 
ment is the blessing vouchsafed to the 
unenvious, the peace of the spirit to those 
who do not shirk—that peace characteris- 
tie of Him who said, My Father worketh 
hitherto and I must work. 


The Task of England and America 


English-speaking Peoples may bring 


in the Thousand 


Years of Peace 


A. MAUDE ROYDEN 


Those devoted to the higher things of 


the soul in England and America, have 


an able advocate in Miss Royden, foremost woman preacher in the world. In this 
address to her fellow-countrymen in London, she drew a portrait of the way to 


world peace, in colors that will not fade. 


HEN WE SPEAK of the importance 

to the world of the friendship be- 
tween England and America and the 
service to the world our two countries 
can render if they remain united by bonds 
of friendship and good understanding, 
what exactly do we mean? What service 
can England and America render to the 
world which other nations cannot in the 
same sense render? I think there is such 
a service and one of extraordinary im- 
portance to the world at this moment. 
You. will not think that I underestimate 
the gifts of other nations or the services 
which they can render to the world, if I 
say that England and America have a 
peculiar mission. I think every nation 
has such a gift and every nation has such 
a service to perform. When we remember 
that religion has almost always been born 
among the Asiatic peoples, and art among 
the Slavs, Latins, and Germanic peoples, 
we shall not underestimate those peoples 
if, just for a moment, and because every 
gift is a responsibility, we also ask our- 
selves: What is it that the Anglo-Saxon 
races, the English-speaking races of the 
world, have peculiarly their own, what 


’ 


service is it they should render at such 
a time as this? 

I think it is this: I believe that the 
Anglo-Saxon races have a quite peculiar 
gift for organization. I believe we have 
what, in its highest form, is actually 
political genius, and that our creative 
capacity, our noblest ideas, are political 
ideas, which shape themselves into politi- 
cal forms. I believe, in other words, that 
when we come to organize the world for 
any great object it will be from the Anglo- 
Saxon races that we shall get our lead- 
ing ideas and our greatest statesmen to 
work them out. Such an idea was given 
to the world, a great political idea, which 
always means also a great ideal, in the 
British Empire. There have been many 
great empires. Even history, short as 
the historical record is, gives us the record 
of one empire after another. Some have 
been noble and some brutal, but it seems 
to me, looking over the world’s history, 
that no empire has embodied so remark- 
able an idea as that which underlies and 
holds together the British Empire in its 
noblest manifestation. There are hideous 
crimes, brutal errors in the history of 
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British imperialism. Yet, after all, the 
idea which underlies the highest forms 
which the British Empire has taken is a 
great idea. It is the idea, not of nations 
held down by forces; it is the idea of 
free nations held together by mutual af- 
fection and loyalty. If you regard the 
British Empire as it shows itself in its 
self-governing dominions—why, the very 
expression “self-governing dominions” 
illustrates what I mean. To older worlds 
than ours such an empire would not seem 
to be an empire at all and, indeed, we 
ourselves are beginning to think of it 
rather as a federation of free nations 
than as an empire in the old sense of 
the word. 
_ Disregarding for a moment our mistakes 
and-crimes, the idea itself of an empire 
which consists of free, self-governing peo- 
ples is an entirely new thing in the his- 
tory of the world, an idea that would 
have seemed a contradiction in terms to 
an elder race, and to us it is not only not 
a’ contradiction in terms, but it is the 
thing of which we are proudest, that our 
great dominions are ours in the sense that 
inembers of the same family belong to one 
another and not in the sense of possession 
at all. And such an idea, as I said, is a 
new idea in the world’s history. It is 
possible that. when we come to organize 
the world itself, one of the great ideas 
which will go to that organizing will be 
the idea that was first born when the 
British Empire recognized its self-govern- 
ing dominions. Even in its relation to 
other races, even in India, even in some 
of our Crown Colonies, we get an imperial 
idea which is an idea of service rather 
than conquest. The real spirit of the In- 
dian Civil Service, for instance, is not one 
of exploitation, it is one of service, and how- 
ever insolent the attitude of the govern- 
ing race may become, and too easily does 
become, to the governed, however much 
we ourselves may caricature our own best 
ideas, yet still in some of our Crown Col- 
onies and in India itself there is a cer- 
tain nobility of ideal in the attitude of 
the politically dominant race to the politi- 
cally subject one. j 

That great idea has been repeated in a 
still more wonderful form in the United 
States of America. We English people are 
not sufficiently aware of the extraordi- 
nary pofitical genius that has gone to the 
creation of the United States of America. 
We are so accustomed to that great fact 
in the history of the world which we 
call the United States, that we forget how 
much mutual jealousy, how much suspi- 
cion, how much irritable independence had 
to be overcome before, out of those inde- 
pendent States, there could be welded a 
nation. Hven to-day that process is not 
complete. The nation is not yet perfectly 
a-nation; but as far as individual States 
are concerned, the. political genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has again created a new 
thing and here you have a country made 
up of a number of independently founded 
States, all of them intensely jealous of 
their own independence and their own 
rights. It is the old, old conflict between 
the independence of the local unit and the 
sovereignty of the national government, 
and I think it would be an excellent les- 
son for many English students to read the 
political history of the United States of 
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America, a nation that was made one not 
without tears and blood, a nation which, 
in its own Civil War, saw the bloodiest 
war in history until the Great War of 
1914. The scars of that war are still visi- 
ble on the surface of America, and still 
exist in the hearts of Americans, but out 
of that fratricidal strife there emerged 
the one political conception of the United 
States of America. 

Now a race that has given to the world 
ideas so new and so wonderful has surely 
a great part to play when we begin to 
realize that the organization of society 
is not yet complete. It is not surely by 
accident that the idea of the League of 
Nations was born in Hnglish and Ameri- 
ean minds. You will find the idea of it, 
almost the original idea, in Mr. Brails- 
ford’s great book “The War of Steel and 
Gold.’ You will find it just outlined in the 
last appeal made by Sir Edward Grey, as 
he was then, to Germany before the war, 
that appeal made in the last hours before 
the war actually broke out, in which Sir 
Edward Grey foreshadowed some organi- 
zation of Europe in which a league should 
be substituted for the old balance of 
power. And then the idea crossed the 
ocean and ex-President Taft brought it 
home to the minds of American people, and 
when the hour struck, the idea was given 
a certain conerete reality and possibility 
in the mind and personality of ex-Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 

The fact that that great idea received 
its first shaping in Hnglish and American 
minds is not an accident; it simply proves 
that we are still in the direct succession 
of that great political genius which made 
the British Empire and the United States. 
I believe that the political genius of this 
country is already foreseeing an organi- 
zation of Europe which shall be, in some 
respects at least, like that of the United 
States of America, but a far looser federa- 
tion in which the rights of sovereign states 
are more carefully guarded and the cen- 
tral authority not a binding one, but yet 
some kind of unity will have to be recog- 
nized among European peoples if Hurope 
is going to survive at all. Hconomic con- 
siderations of boundaries, of frontiers, of 
tariffs and duties, of our great waterways, 
the great canals and river systems of 
Europe, imperatively demand that some 
kind of unity shall be recognized by the 
nations of Hurope if Hurope is going to 
be able any longer to maintain her popu- 
lation. 

And then from that idea who doubts 
that we must ultimately come to the or- 
ganization of the world itself in the in- 
terests of peace? Those people who still 
imagine a future for the world in which 
methods that have become fratricidal shall 
forever be our method of settling our inter- 
national disputes, are surely mad. Hu- 
manity cannot afford to wield the weapons 
that science is putting into its hands. If 
it does it must destroy itself.. And I often 
think that apart from all the idealism of 
peace, and all that spirit of brotherhood 
which moves so many of us, the hard 
necessity of surviving at all, the economic 
coercion of circumstances, will force even 
the least idealistic statesman in the fu- 
ture to face the fact that humanity must 
at last recognize its own unity if it is 
to survive. 
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And there is in the world so much good- 
will for peace. Everywhere one meets peo- 
ple who are sickened by war, disappointed, 
disillusioned, longing for peace, for a real 
peace I mean, not this mockery of peace 
which we call peace to-day. Hverywhere 
one finds people to whom war has become 
an abomination. The world is full of 
such floating idealism, such a real desire 
for a nobler civilization, for a truer sense 
of brotherhood, for a world that shall 
really be linked together and go forward 
and not waste its time in these fratricidal 
struggles. But all that idealism must take 
form and shape if it is really to save the 
world. The vague sentiment toward peace, 
which perhaps inevitably follows a great 
destructive war, the terror with which 
people think of the next war, all that is 
not effective in the world: in fact, its 
ineffectiveness is the despair of those who 
seek to save humanity. It is there, it is in 
the hearts of almost all human beings; we 
all desire peace and hate war. And yet it 
has no effect, this desire for peace, and it 
will not be effective until it is given form 
and shape by some surpassing political 
genius. 

Now such a political genius, which can 
gather into its hands the floating senti- 
ment and idealism of the world, the uni- 
versal good-will which to-day is running 
to waste, such a political genius indeed 
could save the world. The idealist is the 
greater of the two. The idealist nations, 
perhaps, are the greatest spiritually, but 
yet, since we all depend on one another, 
how noble a task belongs to those who ean 
give concrete shape and political form 
to this vague aspiration after unity. Is it 
arrogant to believe that such political 
genius might arise from the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples? that this is our hour, our moment 
in the world’s history? that our whole na- 
tional experience, both within the British 
Empire and within the United States, has 
trained us for this great task of giving 
a shape and a body to the aspirations 
which move the world to-day? 

It seems to me that that is possible. It 
seems to me that all our training and all 
our natural genius as a race fit us for this 
task. And, if so, with what earnestness 
should we seek to promote union, first 
of all among ourselves, so that when we 
speak to the world it shall be with no 
divided voice; that our effort may not 
be wasted and dissipated but that our 
service may be given as perfect as human 
seryice can be. Our Lord did not depre- 
eate patriotism. He was a great lover 
of His own race. I cannot help feeling 
that in that agony of disappointment 
which caused Him to weep over the city 
of Jerusalem, there was something more 
than the disappointment of the prophet in 
the world; there was the disappointment 
of the lover of his race, in that his race 
had its opportunity and lost it. So our 
patriotism should take this form, that we 


‘should earnestly desire to know, not in 


what we can dominate, but in what we 
can serve the world, and that our service 
to our country should be, above all, an 
earnest desire that it, through us, shall 
serve humanity. To that task the peoples 
of England and America are called to-day. 
God grant that in accordance with the 
noblest of their traditions they may ful- 
fill it. ' 


: —we 
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This is the third meeting-house of the First Church in Dedham, remodeled in 1819-20 from the structure built in 1762-63. It fol- 
lowed, on the same site, the first rude, thatched-roof building erected in 1638, and the second built in 1672. This church, known as the 
Church of Christ in Dedhdm until 1730, when the second parish of the town was set off, was gathered November 8, 1638, after more 
than a year’s time had been spent in “some tryall of ye griefts & spiritts of the men.” In the summer.of 1637 there were about thirty 
families in the settlement, begun in 1636, who had “come together by divine providence from several parts of England, few of them known 
to one another before.” Finally eight men were chosen, John Allin, Ralph Wheelock, Edward Allen, John Luson, John Frary, John Hunting, 
Eleazar Lusher, and Robert Hinsdall, “sett apart by the Lord for the service.” They joined in a covenant publicly read and testified to by 
them by “lifting up of hands.” For a short time Allin and Wheelock were deputed to take charge of the church meetings ; and April 24, 
1639, John Allin, who had received his master’s degree at Caius College, Cambridge, England, in 1619, was chosen pastor, This was ~ 
probably the first founding of a church in ‘the Bay Colony in this way. The liberal views and traditions of its early years have since 

been maintained. The church is now in its fifteenth pastorate, under Rev. Charles R. Joy 
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Medical Science and Soul Healing 


Doctors’ and Ministers’ Work is One 


R. KENDRICK SMITH 


“4 person passes along his troubles to the clergyman or the 
physician. Those ‘are his conscious trowbles. How will you 
get at his unconscious troubles?” This is the question Dr. 
Smith answers in.this illuminating article, which shows that 
medicine and theology have an allied task. 


T IS AN EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS, a witness of the 

co-ordination of effort for humanity’s good, when we find 

clergymen and physicians approaching each other and 
removing the barrier which heretofore has served as a demar- 
cation of their two fields of activity. For centuries physicians 
have examined the physical machinery of the body in a search 
for physical causes for sickness. Now the day has arrived 
when physicians realize that success cannot always result if 
the field of their search is limited to the physical. Physical 
diagnosis heretofore has been devoted to the examination of 
the human body for the purpose of ascertaining the physical 
disease from which it is suffering. Diagnostic vision is now 
rapidly ‘broadening so that the, exploration for causes is 
no longer limited to the bodily machine. 


In recent years psychology has advanced so rapidly that 
physicians have realized the necessity of applying it to the 
treatment of the sick. There has been born a school of 
specialists who have gone still deeper. Instead of limiting 
it to the dry study of text-book processes, they have dared 
to cross the border line. They have invaded the field of the 
clergy and invented the terms “psycho-therapy” and “psycho- 
analysis.” 

What does that strange new term mean? It is not merely 
an analysis of mental processes, but an analysis of the soul. 
Modern doctors realize more and more that the health of 
body and soul go hand in hand, so they not only analyze the 
body, but the soul, too, in psycho-analysis. They make an 
endeavor to find what there is besides the physical, and they 
use it. There is a cause for every result. This is a world 
of law and order absolutely. We have long realized the 
exactness of technical detail in mathematical science. We now 
realize it in the action and reaction of the soul on the body. 
We dare use the word “soul” when we-refer to the innermost 
recesses of what we used to call the mind. You have heard 
much about the subconscious mind. Forget it, and substitute 
the unconscious mind, which is more fitting. Subconscious is 
trivial and technical. We all think of our minds as the con- 
sciousness that we recognize every day. That is our con- 
scious mind. 

Our unconscious mind is an invisible force that drives us 
just as the tide drives the iceberg against the wind, for the 
reason that nine-tenths of the berg is under water; there- 
fore the force of the tide is so many times stronger than the 
wind which is fruitlessly blowing against the remaining tenth 
above water. The patient is driven by his unconscious mind 
in the same manner. The difference is that instead ‘of the 
ratio of one to nine, in the patient it is so incaleulably greater 
that no human can put it into figures. If this were not so, 
the world would have no population and you and I would not 
be here to-day. : 

The unconscious mind is the product of all. your memories. 
It is the photographic product of everything that you have 
ever seen and heard. It is also the experience of all your 


thinks of, that will be from the unconscious mind. 


progenitors. Otherwise we would have no instinct. We little 
people fondly imagine that we “choose” to do this thing and 


that, when, if we realize what this unconscious mind means, we 


would know that we do the things our unconscious mind makés 
us do. So it is that physicians and clergymen must meet on 
common ground and study psycho-analysis in its application 
to individuals, to diagnose forgotten causes, which makes it 
possible to cure patients who do not respond to physical 
treatment. _ 

If you bring to the attention of the patient a thought which 
has remained dormant in his unconscious mind, it is of 
couse no longer unconscious. You have thereby destroyed 
that cause of trouble in the patient. A person passes along 
his troubles to the clergyman or the physician. Those are 
his conscious troubles. How will you get at his unconscious 
troubles? By analysis. The real trouble may be trivial, but, 
like the splinter festering under the skin, it is provoking and 
far-reaching. , : 

The psycho-analyst probes into the unconscious mind. One- 
of the common routes is by the dream method. You have read 
in the Bible of curious interpretations of dreams. The 
psycho-analyst of to-day hears the story of your dream, asks 
related questions, and wants to know what these thoughts 
mean to the patient, how they are “hooked up” with dreams. 
They tell you that every dream is a wish, an ungratified 
desire, an urge of the great unconscious mind for something 
that he or she could not get. You cannot get out into the 
conscious mind that which has been forgotten by that mind. 
But by close questioning the psycho-analyst gets a clue in 
the form of a symbol. That means some great desire 
repressed. 

Another way of analysis is by the association of word with 
word. If a person will honestly give you the first word he 
If he 
pauses, he is concealing something. The mind is very shy. It 
does not want to give up the truth. The kinds of things 
repressed in the. unconscious mind vary in their power for 
good and bad. The unconscious mind has kept all our internal - 
organs going all the years of our lives. We must realize that 
it is also the power that has charge of the growth of the 
body. Back of the conscious mind is the automatic engineer- 
ing force that is so reliable and constantly on the job all 
one’s life. ae 


What may not be done with this unconscious mind if it is 
steered a little better? There are only two great mainsprings 
this mind has got to keep going—self preservation and race 
preservation. All other efforts are subdivisions of these. So 
if any repressed desires or impulses have been hidden, we 
realize that there isan explosive power that threatens great 
and continued injury to the individual. Think what is means 
when the physician confesses to the clergyman that medicine 
and surgery will not cure the patient, where there is some 
hidden force that is combating a cure. The clergyman sees 
the physician is recognizing the unity of things, for the 
unconscious mind is only the manifestation of the divine soul. 

Face the truth! That is the slogan of psycho-analysis. Is 
it not also one of the fundamentals of religious philosophy? 
Side-stepping the truth, dodging the unpleasant, fear of facing 
facts—these are the most common psychological errors which 
psycho-analysis discloses, All sorts of moral cowardice figure 


—— --—_— 
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as reasons or excuses for this. Among the principal ones are 
prudery and false modesty. Should not religion teach us that 
we should never be ashamed of the truth? Does not psycho- 
analysis demonstrate that when we drag into conscious per- 
ception a naked fact which we have always been ashamed to 
face, that we discover at last that its nakedness is not really 

hameful at all, but that the evil symptoms resultant from 
this repressed truth disappear when it is dragged into con- 
scious vision? 

Unitarians should consider this subject. Unity—the oneness 
of all—how appropriate that Unitarians should welcome a 
consideration of a philosophy which recognizes that the con- 
scious mind and the divine soul are one, and that the physical 
body is but a material expression of this divine entity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Programs for Women’s Clubs 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Clubs and church Alliances are arranging their programs 
for next year. How much can the passive listener tell of what 
she has heard at the end of the year after fifteen to thirty 
unrelated programs? 

The average woman’s life is a continual jumping from 
nursery to doorbell, the grocer’s boy and the cash account, the 
mending-basket and the oven and the telephone, with no con- 
secutive thinking even for one half-hour on one subject! Is not 
her mental life in need of an effort to concentrate on something 
that relates causes to effects, that develops logical and sound 
analysis of the miscellany that comes from headlines and tea- 
table gossip and the pressing variety of complex, modern life? 
The question may be raised, whether, in spite of scrupulous at- 
tention to detail and to parliamentary law, women’s organi- 
zations are greatly helping women to influence public opinion. 

The world still faces a terrible crisis. One of the ablest 
members of Parliament said recently, ‘Only once before in our 
history have we been in such potential peril as we are to-day,— 
when the Armada was sighted coming up the Channel.” Norman 
Angell, the astute British economist, in his recent book, “If 
Britain is to Live,” raises the serious question how one-half 
of the British population, which she cannot feed by her own 
agriculture, is to live if production outside Great Britain di- 
minishes as it is to-day. Great Britain has 1,250,000 men out 
of work, largely because German trade has diminished. ‘The 
schism between Great Britain and France which is impending, 
owing to the drastic policy of France as to the Ruhr invasion, 


' threatens the whole of BHurope. The problem of the Near Hast 
and the Far East vitally concerns us. 


In a world that has 
become interdependent and organic, our aloofness as a nation 
from Old World problems in the last four years is surely a 
matter that should concern the hundreds of thousands of 
thoughtful women who are to.plan the line of thought that 
they shall follow next year, the year before the Presidential 


_ election, when foreign policies will be more and more con- 
sidered which demand definite, consecutive study of conditions. 


To those who care for suggestions as to reading and books, 


_ there are many useful agencies: The World Alliance for Pro- 


moting International Friendship through the Churches, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and the Federation of Churches, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., can aid Alliances and religious 
organizations. Miss Ruth Morgan of the Colony Club, New 
York City, chairman of the Committee on International Co-op- 
eration to Prevent War, will offer suggestions to her League 
of Women Voters, and the World Peace Foundation, 40 Beacon 
Street, Boston, supplies literature and information. Miss 


_ Mabel Willard, secretary of the Committee on International 


/’ 
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Co-operation, at 101 Tremont Street, Room 706, Boston, will 
give helpful information. 

Among topics that might be suggested are: The World 
Court; Our Latin America Neighbors; The Near East; The 
Far East; What Our National Defense Act Signifies; How 
Can War be Outlawed? The League of Nations, and What it has 
Accomplished ; Secret Diplomacy; French and British Policies, 
How and Why they Differ; National Defense, showing how our 
present preparedness is directed chiefly at what are our least 
dangers; Discussion of books, as Sir Philip Gibbs’s new novel, 
“The Middle of the Road”; Will Irwin’s “The Next War’; 
“League or War,’ by Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, 
ete. Lucia AMES MEApD. 

Boston, MASs. 


Says Meadville School Must Remain 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am not surprised that some of the friends and supporters 
or the Meadville Theological School are disturbed* over the 
efforts of some men to move the Theological School else- 
where. 

Did it ever occur to you that the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania would not permit an institution of the character of the 
Meadville Theological School, with its million-dollar endow- 
ment, to move to another State, unless it can be positively 
shown and proved that the institution is an absolute failure 
where it is, and everybody interested consents and approves 
its removal? The Meadville Theological School is a child of 
Pennsylvania, a creation of the legislature of Pennsylvania; 
and Pennsylvania does not let its children remove from the 
Commonwealth. Some of the most eminent lawyers have writ- 
ten their opinion to this effect to former trustees, which 
opinions are on file in the records of the School. 

Can you prove that the institution is an absolute failure 
where it is, and will its friends say and guarantee that it will 
be a benefit to move it elsewhere? 

Will not the Commomwealth rather say, “If it is not flourish- 
ing as it should, you had better get another administration 
which is competent and has the determination and interest at 
heart to make it do its best work where it is”? 

Have we not had an excellent quality of students attending 
the School and are there not now some excellent students 
studying in the School? We have turned out some of the 
best ministers in the Unitarian denomination in the country 
and can continue to do so here. 

If the administration had used the same energy in the wel- 
fare of the School as has been used in the effort to move it, 
the School might now have been a distinguished success. 

Three years ago the Laymen’s League of the Unitarian body 
raised more than $2,000,000 for Unitarian purposes, one of 
which was to build a new library building, on the plea that the 
present library building is entirely inadequate to shelve the 
books, and therefore is not useful to its full capacity. What 
has become of this $2,000,000? The new library building, a 
crying need of the institution, has not been built because it 
would enhance the value of the plant at Meadville and thus 
make it so much the harder to dispose of. 

It is a shame not to have the books shelved so as to be acces- 
sible for useful reference. 

The trustees, at the last annual meeting, September 27, 1922, 
discharged the library building committee, showing intention 
not to build the new library building, for which the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League gave the necessary funds, and for which 
Unitarians subscribed. In honesty the money should be used 
for the purposes for which it was given. 

The trustees cannot convey title to its lands, and the School 
cannot function elsewhere, and it is impossible to move it. 


— 
Maanyece Pk. HpearR HvImMEKOPER. 
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The 


‘“Flowery Path to Heaven”’ 


We do not often think of the flower-garden as a spiritual opportunity. 


Yet it was a monk that bade us tread floridam ad calum viam. 


And 


flowers have always been one of the text-books of monasticism, as Henry 


Dwight Sedgwick has recently pointed out. 


The solitary had to learn 


the lesson of beauty. So we can retire to.our flower-gardens, whether 
they be those we cultivate or those God cultivates, with the conscious- 


ness that we are entering the sacred precincts of the temple. 


Through 


the vision of loveliness we may catch a glimpse of another type of beauty, 


the beauty of holiness itself. 


Cc. R. J. 


The Silent Sanctuaries 


Pro Vira Monasrica. By Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. , Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$3.50. 


If, as seems to be the case, the contem- 
plative virtues have fallen into disuse 
to-day, is religion itself endangered? ‘The 
author would answer, “Yes.” His thesis 
is simply this: that “the definite and 
regular practice of meditation, prayer, 
and the restriction of one’s~ society to 
books and flowers, for certain times, is 
necessary for that serenity of spirit which 
is now and always has been the chief end 
of mankind; for upon serenity of spirit 
depends our power to see truth, to do 
justice, and to think no evil.” In develop- 
ing this thesis the great exemplars of the 
solitary life pass in review: Saint An- 
thony, Saint Benedict, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and others. We learn to cherish a new 
respect for those who have forsaken the 
world for something higher and nobler. 
The author then discusses the main fea- 
tures of the monastic discipline: the vege- 
table-patch, the flower-garden, the library, 
the oratory. For love of work and love 
of beauty and love of learning and love 
of prayer and meditation are spiritual 
exercises for the development of the 
muscles of the soul. 

Thomas 4 Kempis speaks of those who 
are “strangers to the world, but very close 
familiar friends to God.” It is they of 
whom this book would speak. And all of 
us to-day need to be reminded that radi- 
ance of soul and strength of character 
can reach their perfect flowering only as 
we cultivate them in the quiet gardens of 
the spirit, where we choose to walk alone 
with God. O.uR, J. 


The Free, Wild Creatures 


THE WILDERNESS. By Major 
New York: The Mac- 


WISDOM oF 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
millan Company. $1.75. 

The animal stories of Charles G. D. 
Roberts are in a class by themselves. 
Their charm consists in their originality 
and in their faithful portraiture of wild 
animal life. Major Roberts knows the 
kindred of the wild: from long study and 
intimate association in the big North 
Woods. You never grow weary of his 
stories. They grip the interest and com- 
pel the attention of the reader from the 
first page to the last. The lives of the 
free, wild creatures are made very real, 
yet with no attempt to “humanize” them. 


You enter intimately into the lives of the 
wild denizens. You see the bear 
shambling across the stump lots in the 
gathering dusk; the big lynx trailing the 
varying hare through the snowy woods; 
the great horned owl battling with the 
despoiler of his home; the deadly work of 
the bloodthirsty weasel; the daily life of 
the porcupine. Every lover of the wild 
will want to possess this book. M. B. T. 


More Exciting than Fairy Lore 

TH WONDER BOOK OF CHPMISTRY. 
Henri Fabre. New 
pany. 

This book is precisely what its title 
implies. Nothing is more satisfying to the 
investigating minds of children than facts 
alive with interest and offered in a man- 
ner within their quick comprehension. 
Jean Fabre is a master hand at opening 
doors of the real world to the eager eyes 
and minds of young readers. More excit- 
ing than fairy lore or tales of adventure 
are his stories based on solid scientific 
fact. So simple and clear is his inimi- 
table style, that no young reader can fail 
to grasp his meaning; so illuminating is 
his subject-matter, that the whole wide 
world takes on new meaning. In his hands 
chemistry becomes in truth a fascinating 
and understandable wonder-world. 


By Jean 
York: The Century Com- 


The Valor of the Forecaster 


WIND AND WuatHnrR. By Alexander McAdie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Cato the Censor once remarked that 
“he wondered how one haruspex (as the 
Romans called the weather-man) could 
look another in the face without laughing.” 
But the days when the forecaster con- 
sulted the entrails of animals have given 
way to these modern days when the 
amateur consults his rheumatic pains, 
and the professional his charted isobars. 
Nevertheless, the weather-forecasting is 
still not an exact science, and even 
Professor McAdie says that “we should 
admire the valor of the forecaster.” This 
little book is very brief, but it contains 
a deal of condensed information of interest 
to all. Mr. McAdie points out that the 
prisoners in the famous Black Hole of 
Caleutta did not die through lack of 
oxygen, aS we have generally supposed, 
but rather through their inability to keep 
their skins cool. The fact most interesting 
to New Englanders is the writer’s state- 
ment that while storms originate in nine 
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different sections of the country, they 
all leave the United States in the vicinity 
of New England and Nova Scotia. We 
had always supposed we got more than 
our share of weather. Now we know. 


The Trackless Jungles 
of South America 


By F. W. 
New York: Duffield and Company. 


Hrap-HuNTERS OF THE AMAZON. 
Up de Graf. 
$5.00. 

UNDrR THD ROOF or THN JUNGLE. By Charles 
L. Bull. Boston: The Page Company. 

The day of bold enterprise is not dead. 
Life has still its hazards and its perils, 
and while the blood of the pioneers stirs 
vainly within the most of us, there are 
still a few that get their fill of high 
adventure. The last year has seen the 
publication of some unusual books of 
travel in far places and of stirring inci- 
dents under strange circumstances. There 
is Ossendowski’s Beasts, Men, and Gods, 


and Paine’s Roads of Adventure, and 
Smith’s In the Deep of the Sea. 
Now comes this book by Mr. Up de 


Graff, with its ex- 
citing story of seven 
years spent around 
the headwaters of 
the Amazon. The 
author wonders now 
why he spent so many 
of the best years of 
hislifeinthese 
trackless jungles, and 
supposes that it must 
be because he is de- 
scended from one of 
the old sea-captains 
who kept his flag fly- 
ing in the days of the 
pirates. But the un- 
usual and deserved 
success of his record 
of those seven years 
may convince him 
that his hardships 
and sufferings were 
worth while from an- 
other viewpoint. The 
story tells of his ex- 
plorations, sometimes 
alone, sometimes 
with a few other 
white men, some- 
times with bands of 
Savages, into the wilderness in search of 
rubber, or cedar, or cattle, or Inca gold. 
These arduous travels brought to the 
author no great wealth, but they stored 
his mind with riches of knowledge regard- 
ing the little-known insects and animals 
of these limitless forests of South Amer- 
ica, and regarding the head-hunters of 
that region. In association with these 
survivors of the stone-age man he wit- 
nessed an attack upon a hostile tribe and 
the gruesome rites by which the heads of 
the victims were prepared for their preser- 
vation as battle-trophies. It is a fascinat- 
ing book of hazardous wanderings. 

Under the Roof of the Jungle is a 
book of animal life in the Guiana Wilds. 
It is a new edition of a book that proved 
its worth fifteen years ago, a fascinating 
tale of the birds and the beasts and the 
reptiles that live in the splendid, colorful 
jungle. If one likes the murder stories 


BATTLE TROPHY 


Shrunken Jivaro 
head 


pchusions and reflections. 
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of modern fiction, then he ought to like 
this book, for it is a tale of multitudinous 
murders. In a dozen narratives of the 
ereatures that prey upon one another, 
profusely illustrated by the author’s own 
drawings, we learn of the way. of life 
and death in the tropical forests. 


| 


LOCHINVAR LUCK. 
hune. 
$2.00. 

Former appealing dog stories, notably 
Lad: @ Dog, Bruce, Buff: a Collie, and 
Further Adventures of Lad, have led us 
to expect stories of exceptional merit from 
Mr. Terhune. Nor does Lochinvar Luck 
disappoint such expectation. In fact, in 
some particulars, this is the best of all 
the author’s dog stories. Lochinvar Luck 
is the tale of a collie, Lochinvar Bobbie, 
who lives a remarkable life and has many 
exceptional adventures. Bought by Jamie 
MacKellar, a Scotchman, on the reputa- 
tion of his pedigree, he turns out on his 
arriyal to be a runt and apparently utterly 
worthless. The puppy runs away, seeks 
refuge in the forest, finds a lair, and re- 
verts to the wild. The resulting struggle 
for life is just what is needed to whip 
him into shape and bring out all his latent 

ssibiliti When Jamie MacKellar 
finds him, he is a magnificent specimen of 
his kind. He becomes unalterably at- 
tached to his master, who exhibits him 
at all the leading dog shows and sweeps 
all before him. The dishonest breeder 
who sold him is repeatedly thoroughly dis- 
comfited and at last driven from respec; 
table society. Bobbie saves his master’s 
life, discomfits the bootleggers, and gen- 
erally distinguishes himself. Whoever 
loves dogs and enjoys a first-class dog 
story should read Lochinvar Luck. 

M. BT. 


An Appealing Dog Story 


By Albert Payson Ter- 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


Our Greatest English Naturalist 


A HIND IN RicHMOND PARK. By W. H. Hud- 
son. New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $38.00. 

Mr. Hudson says, “No sooner have 
I finished a book, than I come, rover-like, 
to hate it: a proper instinct.” If that be 
true, then he had no time to hate this 
book long, for it was his last book, left 
at his death in fragmentary script, and 
worked into shape by dint of laborious and 
painful labors on the part of Morley 
Roberts. The book gets its name from a 
listening hind that Hudson watched in 
Richmond Park one day, but this is only 
the starting-point of many keen observa- 
tions and interesting experiences which 
lead this roving naturalist far afield. He 
talks of the cave-man’s chamber music, of 
flying thoughts, of racial smells, of hom- 
ing horses, of the music of the ass’s bray, 
of birds as instrumentalists, and of a 
hundred other things which he found:in 
the “infinite ocean of nature’s fecundity.” 
No other naturalist writes quite like Hud- 
son: he is aS much a poet as he is an 
observer. With delightful discursiveness 
he permits his thoughts to wander at will 
through the loved realm of nature. He 
peers into many hidden corners of the 
world, and brings back to us his con- 
This is a book 
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without an end. Bven the last paragraph 
is full of unanswered questions. -Hudson 
was humble in the presence of the 
mystery of life. OR: J. 


Evangeline Walks There 


AMBLING THROUGH ACADIA, 
son Towne. 
$2.50. 

Evangeline Land! Who does not feel 
the thrill of romance as he thinks of that 
peaceful country made famous by Long- 
fellow’s beautiful, pathetic tale of an 
unfortunate people caught in the net 
of circumstance? The author of Am- 
bling through Acadia takes us through 
the Annapolis Valley in apple-blossom 
time, when the land is transformed to an 
almost ethereal beauty. He loves this 
land, and he makes it very real to the 
reader. If his sympathy for the Acadi- 
ans, torn from their homes and sent far 
away to foreign climes, makes him less 
than strictly just to the British, it is easy 
to forgive him. Longfellow’s brother has 
written that the poet overidealized the 
Acadians, and the historian Parkman has 
clearly shown that these simple peasants 
were the easy dupes of the priests, who 
would not allow them to accept the English 
Conquest, but kept them and the Indians 
continually stirred up against the govern- 
ment, until deportation seemed the only 


By Oharles Han- 
New York: The Oentury Company. 


Marvels of the Animal World 


ANIMAL CURIOSITIES. By W. VS. Berridge, 
F.Z.8S. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 
$2.00. 

Admirably conceived and entertainingly 
written by one exceptionally well quali- 
fied to deal with the subject is this com- 
panion book to the author’s former work 
on Marvels of the Animal World. Nature 
abounds in what seem to us to be strange, 
uncouth, or freakish creatures. Yet there 
is always a reason for their strangeness, 
and Mr. Berridge furnishes the key in 
this interesting and educational book. 
Fishes that build nests and guard their 
new-hatched young; animals that change 
color according to environment; the 
queer ways of crabs (which do not “walk 
backwards”); the marvelous stories of 
various toads and frogs; animals that 
generate light, by which they hunt their 
prey or lure it to destruction; eyeless and 
Mmany-eyed creatures; the queer beaks of 
queer birds; animals that forecast the 
weather; the ways of vultures, attractive 
and repulsive; and an interesting chapter 
on fabulous beasts and birds that have be- 
come interwoven into the songs, stories, 
and folklore of the race,—all these and 
others are related with a wealth of detail 
and embellished with valuable illustra- 
tions. The reader will look eagerly for- 
ward to the next book, already promised, 
in which the subject will be continued. 


solution possible. M. B. T. M. B. T. 
TABLOID REVIEWS 
Joys or THH Roap. A Litr~y ANTHOLOGY IN Anepr.. By George M. Stratton. New York: 


PRAISH OF WALKING. Compiled by Waldo R. 
Browne. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


The reviewer once tucked Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey into his pack, and 
set forth with a congenial companion (not 
a donkey) on a delightful walking trip, 
to which occasional spice was added by 
the perusal of the adventures of Modes- 
tine by candle-light under the evening 
stars. Here is another little volume for 
a similar purpose, in which Hazlitt and 
Thoreau and Burroughs and others chat 
in prose and verse of the lure of the open 
road. <A new edition of a valued book 
reprinted in response to public demand. 


The Macmillan Oompany. $2.25. 

Professor Stratton, who is professor’ of 
psychology at the University of California, 
has made an exhaustive study of the part 


anger plays in conduct and religion. He 
traces its beginnings, showing how it 
took its rise in hate and conscience. He 


then passes on to a study of anger in the 
great faiths, concluding that anger may be 
employed in religion if the ruling im- 
pulse is good-will, but it must not itself 
be the ruling passion. Part Five is called 
“The Future of Anger in the West,” and 
shows how anger may be useful, if dis- 
eiplined and organized. 
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The Prize Playhouse 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part 2 
“Whilikens! What a rock!” gasped 
Don, realizing the danger past. Enid 


“What if you 
“You 


turned pale under her tan. 
had been out there?” she trembled. 
were a minute ago.” 

“So were you,” grunted Don, uncon- 
sciously feeling of his head. “That bowl- 
der’s big enough to squash you, HB.” Enid 
was all of a year younger. “Well, thank 
goodness, we weren’t on the spot, and it’s 
exactly what we wanted, and couldn’t 
have lugged so far!” he added philo- 


sophically. “Come and help shove it 
inside.” 
“Sh! Somebody’s calling!” warned 


Enid. ‘They waited breathlessly as a 
voice from above yoo-hooed repeatedly. 

“It's Cousin Steve,” smiled Enid, guess- 
ing in a flash. “He’s ’way up there some 
place and prob’ly rolled that rock down 
without meaning to. So he’s worried,” 
she figured out. “Let’s call back to him, 
but we won’t look up or .guess where 
he is.” 

Don sniffed at this last unnecessary 
precaution. “All we could see is trees 
and rocks!” But he helped out with a 
lusty “‘Whoo-00 !” 

“All right below?” came Steve’s anxious 
voice after that. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” sang out the Hoosiers. 

“He was scared,” giggled Enid, setting 
to work again. “It wouldn’t be polite for 
Steve to drop a rock and smash his com- 
pany even it he was mad. And Steve 
never gets mad at anybody.” 

“I’ve seen him mad as hornets,’ de- 
clared Don, promptly. He was fond of his 
ranch cousin, but no boy could be perfect 
and as good fun as Steve. “That day in 
town when a big boy threw a stone at 
Scotty.” 

“Bully!” flashed Enid, hotly. 
was shooting at birds, too.” 

“T looked for a serap,” went on Don, 


“And he 


Youthful Fancy 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


If I were not my very self, 
But if I were a bird, 

T’d fly up high and sing a song— 
The sweetest ever heard. 


And if I were a flower, I'd live 
On sunshine, rain, and dew, 

And bloom in beauty every day 
The long, sweet season through. 


And if I were a running brook, 
I'd sparkle on my way 

Along the fields where cattle feed 
And little lambkins play. 


And if I were an evening star, 
I'd twinkle, twinkle bright, 

And make the whole earth under me 
The gladder for my light. 


But as I am my very self, 
I can no other be! 

I must keep on and do the things 
That were meant just for me. 


grinning, “and I was ready to hop in 
myself. But though Steve was sort of 
buttermilk color and his eyes like slits, 
he took nearly a minute to move, I know 
now what he was doing. He was getting 
a grip on his temper. Just like Bill when 
he breaks in a wild horse. ‘Say nothing 
till you’re sure you can stick like a burr. 
Then let ’er buck,’ Bill says.” 

“Well, when Steve did march up to that 
big boy, I notice he put his sling shot 
away and stopped grinning.” 

“Course! Steve looked him straight in 
the eye, and advised him to go home 
before an accident came along and 
blacked his eye! Steve meant business, 
and he’s all muscle. Any fellow can see 
that. So that boy just faded out of sight.” 
A brief silence. “Don’t you wonder what 
Steve’s playhouse will be like?” 

Enid Jaughed. ‘There’ you go! But 
won't it be fun when we all start together 
to inspect and judge?” 

“Would you rather be first or last to 
show your playhouse?’ mused Don, 
anxiously. 

“Oh, I don’t care! We’ve done our 
best. Aunt Mary says we'll have a straw 
vote. Draw broom-straws, you know. 
You can draw for us, Don.” 

“All ready, everybody?” asked Uncle 
Dave, as the twins appeared at the supper- 
table, last, but fairly shining with soap 
and satisfaction. 

“All ready!” reported every cousin. 

“My! Your face is redder than your 
hair!” Steve could not resist teasing, 
but Poppy was too hungry to do another 
thing with her mouth or hands. 

“Aunt Mary, I guess I’ve gained any- 
way.a hundred pounds since I came,” she 
yolunteered after a.second helping of 
everything in sight. “’Cause I weighed 
on the scales this morning on my way to 
the s—”’ A warning pinch and a horrified 
look from her twin subdued her momen- 
tarily. “Anyway, I weighed a hundred 
and seventy pounds!” 

A roar from Bill and a shout from the 
rest did not squelch Poppy. “I did!” she 
repeated firmly, but looked downcast 
when Pixie hooted and explained. “She 
never can remember to take off that big 
weight. Girls are no good at subtracting, 
anyway,” he observed loftily. “Can you 
take a hundred from a hundred and 
seventy, Poppy?” 

“T’d rather subtract more biscuits,” was 
Poppy’s demure reply as the plate came 
her way. “It’s a good thing we're all so 
tired or it would be awfully hard to wait 
till morning,” she remarked later with a 
yawn. . 

“Byerybody here? Better call the roll,” 
said Uncle Dave, the morning of the great 
occasion, “Aunt Mary, Bill, Fairy.” He 
glanced humorously over the alert wait- 
ing group. “Even Scotty’s on his tiptoes. 
Now for the straws!” 

Tense silence, broken by long breaths or 
little murmurs as one by one lots were 
drawn, - “Fairy’s first and we're last,” 
Pixie told Poppy. The twins stared at 
each other a second, then bubbled over. , 
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With Nature 


The woods are full of voices everywhere ; 


An hundred chipmunks’ 
tones are there; 
The cricket’s chirp, 
drum 
The harsh-voiced crows which go and 
come, 
In Nature’s song agree. 
The breeze that wanders through the 
firs, 
The rustle of each leaf that stirs, 
Are whispering to me. 
So, when swift impulse leads in ways 
unknown, 
I follow on without a thought of fear; 
God reigns, and I can never be alone, 
With Nature near. 
—Thomas Coleridge. 


sharp, quick 


the partridge’s 


Sentence Sermon 
Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teachings. 
—William O. Bryant. 


“T’ll be so-o glad when we all know the 
same secrets!” sighed Fairy, skipping 
through the garden gate and down. the 


slope to the creek. “Come on, every 
single body !” 
Her invitation ‘was accepted unani- 


mously, and almost on a run they followed 
the winged feet of the Texas cousin. She 
stopped suddenly and pointed to a huge 
old cottonwood, just out of sight from the 
ranch house. Its friendly spreading arms 
cuddled a little shack, as cunningly 
nestled among the leaves as was Peter 
Pan’s. ‘ % 

“T’ve made believe I was the whole 
Swiss Family Robinson!” confided Fairy, 
proudly. “Oh, I had such fun!” 

“But how do you get up?’ burst out 
Pixie. “There’s no ladder.” 

“April fool!’ Fairy danced on around 
the tree. “Now aren’t you surprised?” 

Steve smiled and kept silent, for he had 
guessed. The pioneer tree was an old 
playmate of his. 

“Oh, how clever! It’s hollow behind.” 
Enid was investigating now. “Steps and 
a trap door and everything.” 

“There’s room for us all if you don’t 
mind being sardines,’ Fairy told the ex- 
cited children as they climbed one after 
another up the ladder. “Of course Bill 
did most of the hammering and hard 
work,” she said honestly, as all exclaimed 
over the cozy interior. “But I fixed it up 
with things from the attic. It’s just a 
sort of doll-house.” 

“And you’re a real tree fairy!” HWnid 
said lovingly, as they scrambled down, 
ready for the next playhouse. 

This time they followed a playful trail 
that skipped back and forth among the 
evergreens into the cool woods, where 
woodpeckers tapped busily and saucy 
squirrels scolded all trespassers. 

“Behold the Cave Dwellers !” announced 
Don, proudly, as the merry procession 
halted near a dome-shaped pile of bowl- 
ders. “Of course Steve guessed, but he 
never peeped.” Don flashed his cousin a 
grateful glance. “I’m Strongarm, and 
Enid’s Firekeeper. And we pretended 
that Sabre-tooth might come sneaking 
through the juniper bushes any minute. 
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One day Scotty. surprised us, and how 


we did whoop!” 

Scotty, sitting admiringly before the 
cave, smiled in silence. 

“We used moss for the rugs and stones 

for all the furniture.” Enid was hostess 
now. “My, I lugged stone till I had the 
toothache all over!’ 
; “It’s too cunning and homey for words!” 
Aunt Mary voiced every one’s opinion. 
“And even a big pile of firewood so Fire- 
keeper can keep the wild animals away at 
night. I suggest that we come out here 
for a camp-fire supper as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

A rapturous squeal approved this happy 
thought. “And tell stories that will make 
us jump all the way home!” “And toast 
marshmallows,” others added to enrich 
anticipation. 

““Fixcelsior’ 


is my motto!” chuckled 


_ Steve, as he marshaled the line onward 


and upward. “Don’t get dizzy, anybody. 
Have to be mountain sheep to make it.” 
“T predict that one trip to your eagle’s 
eyrie will satisfy my curiosity,’ panted 
his mother, who was stout and disliked 
climbing. 
“Tl be rear guard to Fairy,’ decided 


- big Bill, who could not risk any harm 


to the apple of his eye. 

“Ts it the top of the world?’ panted 
Poppy, halfway up the steep trail. 

“No, you’re getting warmer,’ joked 
Steve. “Just around the next turn.” 

“Oh! Oh!” The stiff climb and pound- 
ing hearts were forgotten as the party 
came out on shelf-like lookout whence one 
had a superb view of valley and river and 
neighboring ranches. “A tent and_ fire- 
place and everything!” Don’s tone was 
positively awed. 

“Masy,” declared Steve, coloring under 
the deluge of compliments. “I like being 
a cliff dweller.” The daring outdoor lad 
had chosen this rugged shelf, shaded by 
a crooked lone pine whose roots had split 
a bowlder in halves. It was a regular small 
camp. Steve had rude stools and a table 
made of pine slabs and rough boards. 
There was his “pup tent” for shelter, and 
a big fireplace built of carefully arranged 
stones. 

“Wasn't I scared one day when a big 
rock got away from me!” he told them. 
“That cave is just below, yousee. Nothing 
eyer sounded much. better to me than 
Don and Bnid when they shouted back 
alive!” : 

The yarious expeditions had taken 
longer than any one realized. Don 
thought longingly of those last pancakes 
he had refused at breakfast, and Fairy 
lagged until Bill caught her up to 
perch on his shoulder for the homeward 
trip. 

“Why, if it isn’t nearly noon!” Uncle 
Daye consulted his mammoth watch. 
“Anybody else hungry?’ The quick, 
eager replies left no room for doubt. © 

‘Dear me! Can’t you wait till I fix 
lunch?’ Aunt Mary asked in dismay. 

. “They have to!” chorused the twins, 
cruelly. ‘Not a bite till they see our play- 
house.” 

Somehow lunch loomed much more 
tempting than any prize. “If we’ve got 
to climb any more mountains though”’— 
entreated Don. 


7 , “You don’t,” encouraged Poppy. “Please 
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hurry! I’m about to explode, aren’t you, 
Bin 

“Tt’s in the henhouse!’ absurdly ven- 
tured Enid, as everybody mustered 
strength to follow the capering twins. 

“Guess again! Thought it was in the 
barn, didn't you?” grinned Pixie. 

A minute later and all hunger and 
weariness were eclipsed by wonder and 
surprise. 

“Oh, however did you think of it?’ 
cried Enid. “A real little log cabin! 
Windows and a door and steps!” 

“Oh, and it’s furnished ready to live 
in!” Fairy was inside and darting about 
excitedly. ‘‘A stove and real frying-pans 
and things. 

Don was stunned for a bit. Then he 
drew a long breath. “Must have sprouted 
here last night like Aladdin’s palace,” he 
said, deeply puzzled. “I know it wasn’t 
here yesterday.” 

“It’s portable,’ exclaimed Pixie, fairly 
strutting. “We made it at the sawmill, 
and Bill brought it down on the truck 
last night. Of course Uncle Dave helped 
a lot, but we worked, didn’t we, Poppy?’ 

“T’ll testify to that,” put in Uncle Dave, 
stanchly. “Going to hire them regular 
next summer. I need a plucky pair like 
them. Don’t I smell something?” 

Poppy clapped her hands and drew 
aside the cupboard curtains. “Aunt Mary 
and I fixed a picnic lunch before you 
were up. I'll run and get the lemonade.” 

“It’s the best! The best playhouse!” 
Fairy sang softly to herself. 

“We don’t need to vote,’ agreed Enid 
and Don, generously. “We can take turns 
playing in all of them, but we can keep 
house in this.” 

“What's the prize?” suddenly demanded 
Steve. 

“Why, the playhouse,” was Uncle Dave’s 
astonishing reply. “I'll deliver it in the 
city myself for the twins.” He had no 
chance for another word. The twins were 
nearly strangling him in an effort to ex- 
press their hearty appreciation and ap- 
proval, while the others clapped heartily, 
and turned their attention to the tempting 
lunch. 

“Come on, everybody,” invited Aunt 
Mary, “and celebrate the twins’ house- 
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The Find of Ring and Poly 
J. ARTHUR DUNN 


Ring Coon and Poly ’Possum were good 
friends. Their fathers and mothers, for 
some reason, didn’t seem to like each 
other, but the two youngsters liked to play 
together when they were very small, They 
had a good time, too, when they met each 
day by the old shellbark hickory in the 
big wood. 

They both liked to play hide-and-seek 
in the trees; but most of all they enjoyed 
taking exercise on the branches of a small 
mulberry tree that grew just under the 
big shellbark. Ring Coon, even if he was 
just a little fellow only three months old, 
could swing by his hands or his feet from 
any branch of the mulberry; and Poly 
*Possum could hang for ten minutes by his 
tail and never have his head swim a 
bit. : 

One day, however, these two did hav 


And a cupboard with dishes,” | 
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just a little bit of a falling ‘out, even if 
they were the best of friends. It was all 
about something they found at the foot of 
the mulberry tree. 

They had been exercising in the tree 
the most of the afternoon, and they came 
down, tired but happy, to rest for a while 
on the ground. Just as they reached 
the ground, both of them saw at just 
about the same time a thing that they both 
wanted. 

“It’s mine! 
Ring. 

“No, I saw it first!’ shouted Poly. 

What they saw was a round object as 
big as a plate. It looked like a large, 
smooth stone, but it’was green, with black 
stripes on it. Each of the friends thought 
that he should have it. 

“T’ve been wanting a seat just like that,” 
said Ring, as he hurried toward it. 

“T don’t see why it’s yours any more 
than mine,” returned Poly. He, too, ran 
toward it. 

They reached it at almost the same time. 
But Ring was a tiny bit quicker than 
Poly. He had just. managed to sit down 
on what he thought was the smooth stone 
seat, when Poly took him by the foot and 
pulled him off. Then there was a real 
tussle, both of them rolling over and over 
in the leaves and grass, fighting all the 
time. 

Soon Poly had enough of it, and said so. 
Then Ring let go of him and again started 
toward the seat, but, to his surprise, the 
seat had vanished. ‘Poly, look! It’s 
gone! How do you suppose it got away?” 

“Well, that’s funny,” said Poly, forget- 
ting all about his anger in his excitement. 
“But it can’t be far away. Maybe we 
kicked it into the grass when we were 
fighting. Let’s look around and see.” 

Sure enough, not three steps away they 
found the pretty object, where they 
thought they had kicked it. 

Just then, Old Man Chipmunk came 
along and saw them standing over their 
prize. “What is it, boys?’ he asked in 
friendly fashion. , 

“We've found a pretty stone,” explained 
Poly, “but we can’t decide to whom it 
belongs. Maybe you can help us.” 

“Let’s see,” commanded Old Man Chip- 
munk, as he peered over his glasses at the 
prize. Then he threw back his head and 
laughed loud and long, as only Old Man 
Chipmunk can. 

“Boys,” he explained, after he had 
quieted himself enough to speak, “you’re 
young, and there are a good many things 
you don’t know. That’s not a stone at all. 
That’s Tom Box-Turtle. He doesn’t be- 
long to anybody but Mrs. Box-Turtle. He 
has covered up his head and feet and tail 
in his box, to keep you from biting them. 

“If you'll just climb up in the tree and 
wait a little while, you'll see him walk 
away on four good feet. But I can’t wait 
to see you do it, for Mrs. Chipmunk is 
waiting for me at home.” Then he scur- 
ried off, chuckling to himself, his little 
old eyes sparkling. 

Thereupon, Ring Coon and Poly ’Possum, 
humiliated and surprised, climbed up into 
the tree. To their astonishment, it 
wasn’t five minutes before they saw their 
green stone become Mr. Tom Box-Turtle, 
who, with four legs, a head, and a tail, 
ambled off through the wood. 


I saw it first!” shouted 
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Kirsopp Lake’s IIluminating Lectures 
Star Island Delegates Hear of Bible and Evolution 


HE BIBLE a study in evolution, 

William Jennings Bryan and the 
fundamentalists notwithstanding, was the 
broadly inclusive theme on which Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake delivered a series of lec- 
tures at Star Island during the conference 
of the Summer Meetings Association. To 
cover the Bible in six lecture periods 
would seem an incredible feat even for a 
man of Professor Lake’s scholastic attain- 
ments and experience in teaching, but he 
painted a comprehensive picture of the 
Bible from the stories of the patriarchs 
to the contribution of Paul to Christianity, 
emphasizing the high lights and pausing 
for more detail to accentuate significant 
scenes or striking figures. 


te 


Broadly speaking, the six lectures in- 
cluded consideration of the early Old 
Testament stories on the borderland be- 
tween history and myth; the period of 
Ahab, Elijah, and other outstanding 
figures in the northern kingdom; Isaiah 
and other prophets and the development of 
Jewish law after the return from the 
captivity; the characteristics of the 
world into which Jesus came; the teach- 
ings of Jesus; and the position of Paul 
in the evolution of the Christian religion. 

Thus the way humanity evolved from 
the days of the nomads down to the civili- 
zation of the Roman supremacy was 
traced, with the gradual change in morals, 
in intellectual position, and in the under- 
standing and practices of religion. The 
lending reasons were enumerated by Pro- 
fessor Lake for the general change in 
attitude toward the Bible in recent years 
from regarding it as an infallible book 
set apart from all other literature. Be- 
cause mistakes are found, and because 
more has been learned of its authorship, 
are in Professor Lake’s opinion less im- 
portant reasons than the fact that society 
has attained to a higher view of justice, 
and finds the Bible ascribing to God mo- 
tives which fall below the standard which 
they require of their fellowmen. 

Man makes God in his own image, so 
that theology is but a series of repre- 
sentations, not of God as he really is but 
as man would like him to be. As man 
approaches nearer to his image of God, 
he changes the image so that it is never 
final reality, but is the best man can see 
‘at the time. So the early Old Testament 
stories show the image of God of those 
days. They illustrate, too, the develop- 
ment of the virtues, with early respect 
for hospitality and the keeping of a 
promise, and are silent on the relatively 
recent virtue of telling the truth. Up to 
the present time, Professor Lake asserted, 
civilization has been based on war and 
the acquisition of capital and labor by 
force. This has been accomplished by in- 
telligent and strong men who haye sup- 
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plied the third force, intelligent manage- 
ment. King David acquired capital and 
labor, the two necessities of civilization, 
by carrying his prisoners home alive and 
setting them at work, and also by taking 
home the spoils of war.” 

Solomon translated these into the ob- 
vious symbols, a femple to God and a 
palace for himself, and also opened a new 
trade route. Solomon made work, the 
workmen struck and won their strike, 
which resulted in the ruin of the civili- 
zation which he had begun. History, 
Professor Lake stated, is a succession of 
intelligent exploitations by the few, of ma- 
terial resources and the labor of others. 
If David had not conquered his neighbors 


they would have remained in barbarism, 


for barbarism and not civilization is the 
stable thing. The problem is to obtain the 
results without the disaster which has 
hitherto followed. 

Ahab and Elijah fought to the death 
because Ahab saw the good in Phoenician 
civilization and believed that an alliance 
with that country would be beneficial to 
Israel. Elijah saw only the immorality of 
that civilization and the lowering of moral 
standards it would cause. Neither thought 
it possible to have one without the other. 
One said take both, and the other, take 
neither. Not until another generation was 
it learned that one could take the good 
and leave the evil behind. 


te 


The history of religion is seen against 


a background of cruelty, immorality, and ~ 


superstition. The moment comes when a 
few, looked on at the time as atheists, un- 
believers, and men without patriotism, 
struggled to eliminate these enemies of 
religion. The religion of Israel was as 
cruel as any. The belief in God as de- 
lighting in human sacrifice, as shown in 
the story of Jephthah’s daughter, gave 
place gradually to belief in his desire for 
the sacrifice of animals, as in Abra- 
bam’s substitution of the ram for Isaac; 
and after many centuries this too was 
cast aside as not pleasing to God, and 
now at length the idea of sacrifice has 
entirely gone. Then came immorality 
in connection with religion, against which 
Elijah contended, using extreme meth- 
ods. Only comparatively recently, Pro- 
fessor Lake said, has religion outgrown 
immorality of the grossest kind. The 
worship of Baal was stamped out by 
methods which. were shockingly brutal, 
but the world’s progress has come by the 
slaughter of the unsuccessful. _Through- 
out history, if righteous methods had been 
applied, the other side would have won. 
Nature accomplishes elimination cruelly, 
without an anesthetic, and all man can 
do is to make her methods kinder. 

The northern kingdom was made com- 
mercially important under Jeroboam II, 


and Jerusalem rose to its highest pitch of 
prosperity. The prophets came, all with 
the same message though with personal 
differences. This message was that God 
not only wanted the right kind of worship 
for which Elijah had fought, but he was 
concerned in the way men treated each 
other. So not merely attendance at the 
temple but social righteousness was the 
lesson of the prophets. Professor Lake 
explained the Assyrian conquest, and later 
withdrawal of the troops, not in connection 


with Isaiah’s warning but as a natural- 


consequence of the opening of a war on 
Assyria by Egypt, and Assyria’s need else- 
where of the forces she had placed in 
conquered Israel in her effort to stop the 
long continued brigandage practiced along 


the Assyrian trade route which skirted 
Israel. te 


While the northern kingdom never re- 
turned to Israel from its captivity but was 
assimilated by its captor nation, the 
southern kingdom, Judah, came back 
after the long captivity which began 100 
years later, and has never lost its individu- 
ality. That it went into the melting-pot 
but remained unmelted is the contribution 
of Ezekiel, for the person and the nation 
that believes “the soul that sinneth it 
shall die” has a strength which will 
always survive, and this was what Ezekiel 
taught. This teaching has always been 
central with the Jewish people and this 
sense of individual responsibility has kept 
them alive. 

Returning from the captivity, the Jews 
proceeded to formulate into the law what 
they had received from the Assyrians and 
others. This law consisted of a series of 
little regulations intended to impose 
authority from without, but it was also an 
intelligent formulation of what man in 
his best moments knew was best to 
do. To the Jew this law is not something 
irksome, but something which he loves 
and so is glad to obey. This was its 
strength, but its weakness lay in the fact 
that it was an attempt to improve men by 
discipline rather than by education. The 
world can never be improved by discipline, 
Professor Lake asserted. It produces bet- 
ter results for the moment but not for the 
permanent thing. The alternative is edu- 
cation. 

As the system of Jewish law developed, 
their view was changing and God, 
originally a tribal deity, became moralized. 
From being a nationalistic god, a god of 
war, looking after and favoring his own 
people, he became a moral god, partly be- 
cause they had begun to analyze the con- 
duct of men. The Greeks, meanwhilé, 
were producing not a moral god but a 
rational one. Consequently the Jewish 
God has always remained in human form, 
while the Greek God became immaterial, a 
god of reason. With the conquests of 
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Alexander the Great, this Greek thought 
became infiltrated through Judah and is 
to be found in the Wisdom literature of 
the Bible, Proverbs, Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
Ecclesiasticus. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
are an attempt to analyze human life and 
put the emphasis on human intelligence. 


They carefully analyze what is wise and 


dent. 

In the Wisdom literature is suggested 
the problem of the meaning of suffering. 
Biblical literature attacks this question 
again and again. The first reason given 
was that God inflicts punishment on men 
to test them. ‘Then, especially forcefully 
presented by Ezra, came what is essen- 
tially Judaism, the doctrine of the infinite 
forgiveness of God to those who repent, 
which is offered as the way out from the 
suffering resulting from Adam’s sin. This 
did not solve the question, but left man 
to God’s infinite mercy. Then Daniel ex- 
plains that the righteous have their suf- 
fering compensated by the resurrection to 
a life after death—the first time this doc- 
trine appears. 

The philosophy of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon is unsatisfactory. This presents be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul. 
Righteousness is immortal. The sufferings 
of the righteous are brought about by 
the wickedness of the unrighteous, but 
the souls of the righteous are in the hands 
ef God and no evil will touch them. The 
preacher in Ecclesiastes, exclaiming that 
“All is vanity,’ has found everything be- 
yond him and the explanation more than 
he can accept, but he is determined to go 
on teaching. It is the attitude of despair 
which does not give up doing things. 

What is a higher philosophy, Professor 
Lake pointed out in Isaiah ii. After the 
eaptivity, the mission of Israel was not to 
dominate the world but to teach, not to 
fight but to illuminate. The progress of 
the world depends on the suffering of the 
innocent and not of the guilty. The suf- 
fering which the innocent of one genera- 
tion is willing to undergo is the founda- 
tion on which the progress of the next 
generation is built. This destroys the 
- statement that all is vanity and does not 
leave the problem of suffering so much of 
an enigma. This position, Professor Lake 
Said, is as far as the world has gone to 
this day, either in Judaism or in Chris- 
tianity. ~ 

Taking up the New Testament, Pro- 
fessor Lake explained the chief character- 
istics of the world into which Jesus came. 
Civil conditions were at a low ebb. The 
Jews possessed only Palestine and a few 
cities near by. They were divided into 
parties and schools of thought and the 
temple had become the center of Judaism. 
‘The priests were among the richest classes 
in the Roman Empire. This wealth was 
derived from the extensive business they 
conducted in providing animals suitable 
for the sacrifice, and as bankers in‘ ex- 
changing the low-valued Jewish currency 
required for the temple offering in return 
for high-valued Roman coin. In conse- 
quence the priests were much hated. 

“Tt may be a grossly materialistic view 
to say that Jesus was put to death be- 
cause he had attacked the financial system 
of the Jews,” Professor Lake said; “and 
this may not be the whole case against 
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him, but it was the final one which re- 
sulted in his death. The priests met, 
decided he should be put to death, and he 
was.” He recalled the story of Jesus’ 
visit to the temple, his anger at the ani- 
mals for sale there and the money for 
exchange, and his casting of them out. 
“Within a week he was dead,” he said 
significantly. 

Within forty years the priests had all 
been put to death and the temple was in 
ruins. The people had arisen against them 
and their careers ended forever. 

A second characteristic of the world 
was more marked in Galilee than in Jeru- 
salem. The Jews thought if they took up 
arms against the Roman Empire, God 
would bring them yictory. Jesus taught 
men not to hate their enemies, and he 
had to leave Galilee, for his life was 
in danger. People did not like to be 
told to love their enemies then and they 
do not like it now. A third fact was 
that the Scribes and Pharisees were con- 
fident that it was possible to forbid peo- 
ple things by discipline and have them 
obey. They did not change their law, 
but they added so many minor regulations 
and explanations to it that it was a per- 
fect network of rules. Jesus came and 
said it was the purpose and not the letter 
of the law which must be considered. 

The teachings of Jesus, when he came, 
did not cover all problems which have 
arisen since his time and it is a mistake, 
Professor Lake stated, to try to enforce 
solutions of such problems by something 
which Jesus said about something else. 
Jesus put in the foreground the kingdom 
of God. This meant to the Jew that God 
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was the sovereign of the universe whom 
man must obey. It is the wisdom of man 
to find out God’s will and it is righteous- 
ness to do that will. This is the finding 
of the kingdom of God. ‘The scientist 
believes that life is governed by a series 
of facts or laws which cannot be broken, 
and if a man could know and foresee the 
results of action he would know just what 
to do. Jesus and the natural scientists 
are one on that point. Right and wrong 
cannot be determined by opinion, vote, or 
decision of any sort. All that is possible is 
to find the law and obey it and that is the 
kingdom of God. 

Jesus pointed out two negative and 
two positive laws in the kingdom of God 
which, if obeyed, caused men to live 
rightly. One law opposed hatred and the 
other possession of wealth. In the latter, 
Professor Lake doubted that Jesus was 
right. The two positive commands were 
to love God, which Jesus thinks means 
not only to find out the will of God but 
to live in such frame of mind that one 
can rejoice that it is His will. “Thy will 
be done” should not result from a state 
of resigned misery, but from one of joy. 
To love man is the second positive com- 
mand. This means not merely to feel re- 
gard for those in trouble, but to love the 
successful as well as the unsuccessful. 
Jesus did not mean that man should love 
the poor but hate the rich neighbor. 

The teaching of Jesus has never been 
the central point in Christianity, except 
during his own life when he never talked 
about himself but only of the principles 
of life. Within fifty years after Jesus, the 

(Continued on page 786) 


fae At the Gouse of the Iuterpreter 
PRAYER 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


NEW TYPE of devotional literature and 
of devotional habit is needed, a type 
at once modern and Occidental. The Bible 
is the noblest book of devotion, but it is at 
once ancient and Oriental. Exalted as are 
certain of its descriptions of Deity, as a 
whole they are to be scrutinized with a criti- 
cal_eye and employed with discretion. Bibli- 
cal representations of God may or may not be 
worthy of adoption. Some are distinctly un- 
worthy. Likewise the Biblical worshiper’s con- 
ception of himself and his relations to other 
human beings, his compatriots or his enemies, 
are often such as we cannot with composure 
take on. If in the heat of war we adopt them, 
we are afterwards ashamed. 

Other books of devotion, and the devotional 
habit itself, tend to preserve the conceptions 
and phrases of the Bible. Even the attitude 
of prayer is significant. Traditionally, prayer 
is offered kneeling, the attitude of a slave be- 
fore his master, or of an ancient Oriental sub- 
ject before his king. When kneeling is aban- 
doned it is commonly not from an access of 
self-respect, but for some more trivial reason. 
Bowing the head and shutting the eyes are 
supposed to conduce to greater congregational 
concentration and receptiveness. Actually 


these attitudes are often conducive to the 
patient endurance of pulpit absurdities. 

Thus prayer-literature and prayer-customs 
need to be brought into accord with modern, 
Western conceptions of God and of human re- 
lations. The wise word of Paul still holds good, 
“JT will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also” (1 Cor. xv. 14). 

The Bible has its best days ahead. Freed, 
as it inevitably will be at length, from the 
well-meant but extravagant claims that have 
been made for it, and rated at its true value 
as a religious classic, it will become a greater 
aid to a greater number than it has ever 
been. Benisons be upon all you who make 
the true nature of the Bible known! 

Prayer, also, has its best days ahead. It 
will be freed from the use of supposedly magi- 
cal formule. It will cease to employ language 
that sounds like the wheedling of a despotic 
master by a favorite slave. It will become an 
honest, reverent attempt consciously to co-oper- 
ate with the universal mind. It commits men 
to their best ideals and expresses their out- 
reach of interest -and sympathy with all up- 
ward human struggle and all wholesome 
human joy. Be heartened, all you who pray 
with the understanding! 
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emphasis had changed and was not on his 
teaching but on Jesus himself. “What 
think ye of Christ?’ was then the central 
question and has always remained so. 
Professor Lake does not believe that Jesus 
regarded himself as a “Messiah” who 
should preside over a judgment when, 
after a world conflagration, the righteous 
should be admitted to a new world through 
resurrection. 

Largely because the word “Messiah” 
could not be rightly translated into Greek, 
the word “Christos” soon lost its signifi- 
cance and became a surname, as it were, 
and a title was needed by which to refer 
to Jesus Christ. The word “Lord’’ was 
used and its use was a turning-point in 
thought. Rome had come in Jesus’ time 
to have a state and private religion. Pri- 
vate religion looked for a lord who should 
be a savior, but state religion was the 
religion of . good-citizenship. The lord 
proved a connecting link. After 
Christianity became a cult of private sal- 
vation among many others. Jesus became 
its leader, and in Christianity as in all 
of these religions the supernatural head 
was called Lord. Many of Paul’s hearers 
took it up in this way and this helped to 
make Christianity pass over from seeking 
the kingdom of God to seeking salvation 
through Christ. ‘The state religion had, 
meantime, developed by linking it with the 
emperor and empire to express the divine 
element in the state. 

Two things make up Paul’s contribution 
to Christianity: he did not propose to 
allow Christianity to remain in bondage 
to the law and he was not willing to allow 
the freedom of Christianity to be an open- 
ing for license. There might be free- 
dom and justification by faith but not 
by discipline, yet salvation was in danger 
of becoming a non-ethical, non-moral prin- 
ciple of life and Paul fought against this. 
He insisted that righteousness combined 
with immorality was impossible. To be 
free did not mean to be free to do as one 
liked. 
standard of life as the Jew, only he gave 
a different reason for it. This was his 
permanent contribution. 

Paul said Jesus was the Lord and he 
seemed to have a theory that in some way 
man’s salvation depended on the death of 
Christ; that without his atoning power 
there could be no salvation, and that it is 
intimately connected with the sin of Adam. 
This is not to be found in Greek thought 
nor is it connected with the Jewish idea 
of repentance. “History is not going to 
justify Paul but the Jewish doctrine, I 
think,” said Professor Lake. “This is 
_ easier to understand to-day than a few 
generations ago when every one thought 
of life as a position. A change has come, 
and the idea of position has been aban- 
doned so that the world thinks in terms of 
movement. The question now is whether 
or not a man is moving in the right direc- 
tion. If repentance means movement in the 
right direction it becomes possible to un- 
derstand. The moment a man has turned 
around in the right direction he is right. 
This is salvation.” 

The doctrine found in Paul that the 
death of Jesus made the difference in 
repentance shows the Greek influence. 
Always in sacramental religions there 


Paul, 


Paul demanded the same _ high. 
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is some mysterious experience of this 
nature. So it became an integral part of 
the Catholic Christianity just beginning. 
The doctrine was developed in the Gos- 
pel of John into further significance. 
People began to ask about the nature of 
the Lord and borrowed a doctrine from 
Greek philosophy which enabled them to 
keep one God and at the same time to 
assert that the Lord is divine. That part 
of God which makes a contact with the 
universe, called “logos” by the Greek, that 
which is intellectual contact, reason, word, 
thought, is God and yet not absolutely 
identical with him. When the theologian 
was grasping at that intellectual contact, 
it was easy for him to say that Jesus was 
God’s logos incarnate. Professor Lake 
admitted that the logos philosophy is one 
of the best he knows. If it is accepted 
one can say that all men have a share 
of the divine logos, but the early Chris- 
tians did not mean it that way. 
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Professor Lake’s closing thought had to 
do with the sacraments which grew up as 
the material means of obtaining the spirit- 
ual life. He questioned the right of any 
to say one does not receive spiritual bene- 
fit in this manner. The Protestant church, 
he said, has lagged in appreciation of that 
side of religion. As an illustration, he 
said that at Star Island a definite attempt 
is being made without neglect of the in- 
tellectual to further the spiritual life, 
which is as absolutely sacramental as the 
Catholic mass itself. 

The question is whether it is possible 
to keep the tradition and the spiritual life 
which emanates from it, when it is found 
not to be historically true. “We can 
smash up these traditions and begin again, 
or we can keep them as a record of growth. 
In the Bible we have the story of the evo- 
lution of man. The book ends as it began, 
with problems to solve rather than with 
‘truths to be blindly accepted.” 


The Printing of Sermons 


A daily paper, the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, prints an editorial which is an 


admirable expression of the more than 


kindly attitude of the best papers to reli- 
gion. As a matter of business, as the 
daily editors know, sermons are con- 
sidered good “copy”; and from the stand- 
point of the church, a preacher is very re- 
miss, he stands in his own light, and neg- 
lects a great opportunity to keep his 
church on the map, if he fails to send to 
the public press readable excerpts or syn- 
opses of his sermons as often as the 
material has value. The best preaching is 
timely, and not abstract; and when a man 
illustrates spiritual truth by concrete ex- 
amples from contemporary life, he is at 
once a good preacher and a blessing to 
the willing and generous newspaper. 


HE JOURNAL-OOURIER appearing 

Monday morning affords an opportun- 
ity to let the people of this big city know 
what thoughts engaged the pulpits the 
preceding Sunday. If everybody went to 
church, there would be no need of this 
publicity. As it is, there is a great con- 
tingent of the population who for one 
reason and another are not in the pews. 
With some it is an intermittent exercise, 
with many church-going is negligible. 
Yet “where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Nothing is more urgent than at 
this time things spiritual be “got across” 
to the masses. 

It would seem as if the ministers would 
recognize this. Yet frankly, it is a con- 
stant effort to get the sermon abstracts 
that this paper gives its readers. A Prot- 
estant preacher who talks to 500 people 
has a large congregation. Yet there are 
170,000 people in New Haven alone, and a 
large fraction of this number read more 
or less carefully what appears in thege 
columns. And as for those who furnish 
leadership to the community, all such know 
if the paper has anything in its columns 
of importance, from whatever source. It 
would seem as if a preacher whose 


earnest purpose is to get ideas into the 
minds of people would eagerly welcome 
such a medium. But for one reason or 
another they balk at the suggestion. 

It is said that some bishops of the Hpis- 
copal Church—we gratefully exonerate the 
present Connecticut dispensation—instruct 
their clergymen to avoid newspaper re- 
ports of sermons. It is not, of course, for 
others to tell the churches how to conduct 
their work. If a sermon is a competi- 
tive intellectual feat, we can understand 
how excellent and useful ministers who 
pretend to no gifts of the sort conclude 
they can best be quiet. But if pulpit 
utterances are an effort to break the word 
of life, it seems to us—we may be pre- 
sumptuous—that with this great avenue 
to the masses, earnest men who neglect it 
must feel that they are asleep at the 
switch. , 

It is just to ministers to say that a 
sense of modesty deters them. There is 
a type of preacher who reyels in publicity 
of all kinds, and finer ones whose thoughts 
readers would appreciate dread to appear 
of that kind; they would probably say 
that a limelight imputation would impair 
any influence they may have. Yet after 
all, it is a very considerable thing to get 
a thousand words—a column—of good 
thought—of consolation, warning; inspira- 
tion—into the minds of great numbers. 
Paul was willing to be made a fool of 
for the sake of the gospel; it would seem 
as if these good men with whom we have 
to deal might, having lodged some good 
seed in a great modern city, sleep better 
with the thought of the square miles 
of homes and tenements and seething 
marts of trade, and be unmindful of 
what the few precisians and formalists 
think, 

It is something that the newspapers 
have discovered—that people do read pul- 
pit utterances. And strange to say, the 
keenest readers of them are not them- 
selves chureh-goers. The saying that re- 
ligion is the most important thing in life 
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is not meaningless; people “want to know” 


about a concern so vital as life and des- 
tiny. They naturally think the clergy 
know more about it than themselves. 
Many who do not go to church may yet 
be found fumbling a newspaper—the eye 
eaught because some minister whom they 
May not know but of whom they have a 
favorable impression has said something 
—it may be a message on a topic as to 
which no one ever speaks to them. The 
newspaper discovery is not merely that 
sermons dealing with current topics are 
read, but even devotional sermons—dis- 
eussion of old, old themes. It is true 
enough that some have a gift for sermons 
that read well, and we do not forget there 
is a diversity of gifts; but no one can con- 
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vince us that to neglect to send in at least 
an abstract—preferably in advance—of 
what one is going to say perhaps four 
times a year is not a duty for ministers 
who have churches which purport to be 
centers of the religious life and thought 
of the community. 

The pews dre invited to co-operate; 
when they remark a sermon distinctively 
good, especially if the discussion has to do 
with themes engaging current thought, 
let them act as intermediary. The “copy” 
should be typed. We have known bright 
men and women, appreciative of their 
ministers, who have made notes of ser- 
mons and themselves put the material in 


form. Any way to-get good thought to 


the printers. 


Will Discuss Change in Church Polity 


Important Measure at General Conference 


Hf NEED for a fuller recognition of 

the value of centralization in building 
up a greater Unitarian denominational 
body is suggested by Charles H. Strong, 
president of the Laymen’s League, in a 
statement emphasizing the importance of 
the meeting of the General Conference in 
New Haven in September. Mr. Strong is 
a member of the Commission on Polity 
which has formulated a program designed 
to accomplish this purpose. The recom- 
mendations in full, in so far as they re- 
quire amendments to the by-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, were 
published in the issue of THE REGISTER 
of June 7. 

A well-considered and gradually de- 
veloped policy of centralization, in Mr. 
Strong’s opinion, is a logical move in any 
effort toward an increase in the numerical 
strength of Unitarian churches by affilia- 
tion as well as conviction, and can be so 
pursued that the best traditions of con- 
gregationalism will be preserved. “If 
Jnitarians are to attract those who be- 
lieve with them and are to become a great 
denominational body, must they not, in 
adopting a new church polity, more fully 
recognize a principle that in these times 
is so widely exemplified—the principle 
that in centralization lies power and 
progress?” 

So Mr. Strong puts the question and 
adds, in conclusion: “Unitarians at New 
Haven in September may well consider if 
there may not be a grant to the new 
American Unitarian Association of cer- 
tain supervisory power, gradually devel- 
oped, that, while preserving the virtues 
of inherited congregationalism, will de- 
velop a strong national church within 
which the powers of true liberalism in 
religion may be assembled.” 

In calling attention to the plan for a 
different, if not a new, machine for the 
denomination, Mr. Strong makes this sug- 
gestive comment: “But as yet no one has 


suggested anything new for this perfected 
organization to do.” 

To proceed with the logical inference 
from Mr. Strong’s statement, the para- 
mount “new thing” for the organization to 
do—rather, the thing which is to be given 
new and unprecedented emphasis—is the 
recruiting of religious liberals under one 
banner for a common advance against the 
forces of reaction. At present Mr. Strong 
sees few signs that any considerable num- 
ber of those in Baptist, Hpiscopal, Congre- 
gational, and Presbyterian churches who 
hold Unitarian views are likely to call 
themselves Unitarians. Now, if they can- 
not entertain and preach liberal views 
within their denomination and therefore 
withdraw for that reason, will they claim 
fellowship with us? And if not, Mr. 
Strong asks, will it be their fault, or 
ours, or both? 

Without attempting to make answer, 
Mr. Strong puts two other questions 
which are, in effect, suggestions that the 
time for much and vigorous denial of 
orthodox ideas has passed, and that Uni- 
tarians at New Haven can say and do 
things “that will make it easier for the 
multitudes who share a common liberal 
faith to ally themselves for a common ad- 
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vance against the forces of evil and 
reaction.” 

If augurs of a record attendance at the 
New Haven meeting are an indication of 
interest in the proposed changes in church 
polity, discussion on the commission’s 
report should be pointed, exhaustive, and 
representative of all attitudes within the 
denomination. To date 490 applications 
for credentials have been received. It is 
conservative to forecast from 600 to 700 
certified delegates at this conference. 
How many other hundreds will want to 
be present will depend on their apprecia- 
tion of the true significance of these New 
Haven meetings. 

A letter sent by the Laymen’s League 
to presidents of League chapters, and to 
presidents of boards of trustees in par- 
ishes having no chapter, urges that it be 
made financially possible for all ministers 
to go to New Haven, and that arrange- 
ments should be made for the supply of 
the pulpits during their absence. The 
text of the letter, signed by Mr. Strong, 
follows: “It is a matter of the greatest 
importance to the whole denomination 
that every Unitarian minister attend the 
joint meetings of the General Conference, 
the Ministers’ Institute, and the Laymen’s 
League at Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. These meetings begin Tuesday, 
September 11, and do not end until Sun- 
day, September 16, when the final sessions 
are held and the conference sermon given. 

“This means that ministers will not be 
able to preach from their own pulpits on 
Sunday, September 16, but we are con- 
fident that laymen everywhere will be 
willing to make such local arrangements 
as will fit in with the plan of these 
great meetings. 

“Specifically, we urge you to make sure 
that it is financially possible for your min- 
ister to go to New Haven as one of the 
delegates from your church, and to ar- 
range for the supply of the pulpit during 
his absence. “If the services are con- 
dueted by a layman we hope that this will 
not in any way interfere with, or take the 
place of, the regular Laymen’s Sunday, 
which has now become such an interest- 
ing feature of the regular year’s program. 

“All those planning to attend these 
meetings, whether as church delegates, 
chapter delegates, or visitors, who have 
not already done so, should write for 
reservations and other information to 
George G. Davis, Assistant Secretary, 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Record of Sunday-school Work 


In recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable questioning over the actual value 
of the Sunday-school. The statement has 
been made and widely published that in 
its century and a half of existence it has 
done its work, and should now pass into 
history in favor of a substitute institution 
better adapted to the needs of the time. 
Friends of the Sunday-school will wel- 
come these criticisms, because they know 
if the institution is needed by the com- 
munity it will survive; if it is not re- 
quired, they would be the first to welcome 
some better method for training religious 
teachers. At all events the criticism will 
probably result in giving the children bet- 
ter religious training. Until the more ap- 
proved organization can be effected, it 
will be well to support the Sunday-school. 
The immense amount of good it has done, 
is doing, and will continue to do if given 
proper support, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. There are to-day approximately 
thirty million officers, teachers, and pupils 
in the Sunday-schools of the world—two- 
thirds of them in this country. The first 
school was started in Sooty Alley, Glouces- 
ter, England, in 1780, by Robert Raikes. 
It was held in a rented kitchen, and 
taught by a dame who was paid one 
shilling a lesson. Robert Raikes was a 
journalist as well as a philanthropist. He 
advertised his work, urging co-operation 
in the attempt he was making to alleviate 
in part the appalling illiteracy, poverty, 
vice, and crime of those days. Within 
four years there were enrolled in Eng- 
land's Sunday-schools 250,000 children. 

The Sunday-school movement in this 
country began in Philadelphia, December 
19, 1790. The idea spread in America as 
it had in England. In 1817, the Sunday 
and Adult School Union was organized, 
which in 1824 became the American Sun- 
day School Union. This society is active 
to-day. It publishes religious books and 
periodicals—eleven periodicals, to be 
exact, for teachers and pupils. The com- 
bined circulation of these periodicals is 
more than one and one-half million. The 
society sustains between two and three 
hundred missionaries in the home field, 
who are constantly engaged in founding 
new Sunday-schools in rural regions, lum- 
ber camps, mining villages, and elsewhere. 
The society has the remarkable record of 
having organized an average of more than 
twenty-five Sunday-schools every week for 
more than one hundred years. With such 
a record of Christian work before them, 
those who would eliminate the Sunday- 
school wili find plenty of food for thought. 


A Baptist Gospel for Mexico 


The Baptists were the first to preach 
the gospel from a railroad train. It was 
thirty years ago that their first chapel 
ear, “The Glad Tidings,” in charge of 
Rey. Herbert H. Rust and Mrs. Rust, 
toured the Middle West. So successful 
was the project, that other gospel cars 


were built, and sent to other sections of 
the country. The denomination is now 
sending a chapel automobile into Mexico. 
It will be in charge of Rey. Pablo J. 
Villaneuva, Phoenix, Ariz., a Mexican by 
birth. The car will be at once a home 
for the worker and a church for whatever 
groups may be gathered. 


Actors in Religious Alliance 


The Little Church around the Corner, 
New York City, long in sentiment the 
“actors’ parish,” is to become so in reality. 
The Actors’ Church Alliance, suspended 
since October, 1917, on account of the 
World War, will renew its activities. At 
a recent meeting of actors in that church, 
reorganization was effected. Bishop Man- 
ning was chosen honorary president, and 
George Arliss, president. The Alliance 
will have offices in the new quarters, an 
auditorium for meetings and social affairs, 
and rest-rooms. 


Problems of Christian Citizenship 


World problems were discussed for a 
week during the early part of July at 
Winona Lake, Ind., at the International 
Christian Citizenship Conference held 
under the auspices of the National Re- 
form Association. Two thousand dele- 
gates came from various parts of the 
United States and Canada, although many 
came from Huropean and Asiatic coun- 
tries. Governors of twelve States each 
appointed about fifteen special delegates, 
consisting of prominent citizens. More 
than one hundred speakers of national 
prominence addressed the Conference, 
most of whose sessions were conducted 
as open forums, so that the audience had 
a large part in the discussions. The In. 
ternational Court of Justice was approved, 
and the hope was expressed that the 
United States would become part of it, 
although the Conference felt that the 
Court was inadequate, because it dealt 
only with questions of right, and not with 
those of policies. A world organization 
which should have the right to deal with 
all matters, international in character, 
which might lead to war, was approved. 
In the declaration on “Christianity in 
Fundamental Law” it was stated: “There 
has never been and cannot be a nation 
of atheists. There is a vital connection 
between civil government and religion. 
God is the ultimate source of govern- 
mental authority. The nations are sub- 
jects of God’s moral law. This connection 
of the state with religion has not been 
formed by men and cannot be dissolved 
by men. It is a fundamental political 
fact, and should receive due recognitio 
in fundamental law.” : 

The obligation on the part of the state 
to define the system of morals to be 
taught in the public schools—whether the 
Christian system or some other—was in- 
sisted upon. Every child should be care- 
fully instructed in the righteousness of 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 


on the Mount, and a large place should 
be given in the public-school curriculum 
to the teaching of morals, the Conference 
declared. In order to do this effectively, 
it was voted by the Conference that public- 
school teachers should be required to pass 
an examination in methods of teaching 
moral principles before they could qualify. 
A resolution denying the right of state 
representation in Congress to those States 
which disregarded the enforcement of the 
Highteenth Amendment was adopted by a 
rising vote, the action being based upon 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that “a State must recog- 
nize as binding an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
enforce it within its own limits, .without 
reference to any inconsistent provisions in 
its own constitution or statutes.” The 
resolution cited the case of the ten South- 
ern States in the so-called reconstruction 
era of this country as a precedent. The 
particular States aimed at in the reso- 
lution were Maryland and New York. 


Baptists in World Conference 


Baptists from all over the world met in 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 20, for the third 
Congress of the Baptist World Alliance. 
The first day of the meeting a monument 
was unveiled at the grave of Dr. K. O. 
Broady, a Civil War veteran, who after 
the war spent fifty years in Sweden as a 
pioneer educator. He served for forty 
years as president of Bethel Seminary. 
The sessions were given over to discus- 
sions of the missionary work of the church 
throughout the world, work with young 
people, and efforts in educational and 
benevolent fields. The official congress 
sermon was preached by Dr. George W. 
Truett, Dallas, Tex., who said in the 
course of his remarks: “We long for en- 
during peace and for wars to cease unto 
the ends of the earth. It is most inspiring 
to think of that prophetic day when men 
‘shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks,’ and 
when ‘nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.’ But when did the prophet 
Say such haleyon days would come? Not 
when enemies are crushed on the battle- 
field, but when all nations shall walk in 
God’s paths.” 


A Week for Boys 


Six years ago the practice was insti- 
tuted of having in the autumn a week in 
which work with boys should be empha- 
sized. This year the attempt is being 
made to excite nation-wide interest. 
Leaders of boys’ work in the Y. M. C. A. 
and in the International Sunday School 
Council have agreed to co-operate. The 
week set apart is that of November 11 to 
18. Plans of organization, publicity, and 
program are already being made. With 
the co-operation of all organizations hay- 
ing to do with efforts for boys, the week 
will undoubtedly be one of the most use- 
ful features of its kind ever held. 
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Ideals of Religious Education 


Laymen Learning to be Leaders 


IVAL McPHAK 


IsLes oF SHOALS, August 6, 1923. 


ROM MAINE AND CALIFORNIA, 

from Winnipeg, and Charleston, §8.C., 
and in between, Unitarian laymen are 
gathered here to equip themselves with a 
measure of the vision and experience of 
leaders in the world of religious education. 
And—what is of more pointed significance 
for the future of our Sunday-schools— 
the delegates are giving and taking each 
other’s experiences; they are meeting out- 
side of scheduled lecture hours to discuss 
problems of teaching and administration, 
to give each other practical help in the 
high task of working toward the Chris- 
tianization of all human relationships. 

In this respect, the third institute is 
achieying a higher level than its two 
predecessors. More of those in attendance 
this year are here for business. They not 
only want to catch the vision, but they are 
earnestly seeking ways and means of bring- 
ing the yision to others. They are relent- 
less in their purpose of finding out just 
how to do things when they get back home. 

Workers in church schools who might 
have been running in traditional grooves, 
who were inclined to take the church 
school as a matter of course, undoubtedly 
are catching a new vision of the signifi- 
eant and dominating role which religious 
education plays in life. From Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Soares they have learned that, 
with the general breakdown of authority 
in religion and morals, education faces the 
stupendous task of giving people self-direc- 
tion. From Dr. Soares and from Dr. 
Frank M, Sheldon they have learned some- 
thing of the potentialities of the Sunday- 
school for Christianizing social and politi- 
cal life. Not all the laymen attending 
this institute will become leaders in 
ehurech school work, but not one of them 
will go home without a new and more pro- 
found realization of the church school’s 
potentialities. Those who do not make 
leaders will hold up the hands of their 
leaders more wholeheartedly and effec- 
tively for their two weeks at Star Island. 

very afternoon at five o’clock, a con- 
ference of church school workers meets in 
the old stone church. At these conferences 
there are no dull moments. Those who 
attend do not sit around and wait for 
somebody to say something. The disap- 


_ pointment is that there is not time for the 


thorough threshing out of the questions. 
Problems so far considered include the 
securing and training of teachers, church 
school administration, mid-week activities, 
visual instruction, and the service of wor- 
ship. é 
Another series of conferences is being 
held by delegates of local -Laymen’s 
League chapters for the discussion of 
chapter problems. Many suggestions have 
been considered relative to the increasing 
of chapter memberships, outlining chap- 
ter programs, and the undertaking by 
chapters of local social service activities. 
At the end of the first week Dr. A. 


Eustace Haydon, assistant professor of 
comparative religion at the University of 
Chicago, arrived to give five lectures on 
“World Religions.” Scheduled for arrival 
later is Gilbert H. Roehrig, executive sec- 
retary of the Community and Boys’ Work 
Department of the Boston Y. M. C. A., 
who will deliver two lectures on “Work 
with Boys.” Dr. W. I. Lawrance, dean of 
the institute faculty, and secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
discuss methods of religious education in 
a series of three lectures. Dr. Soares will 
continue his series on the Bible with three 
lectures on New Testament themes. Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, who was also on the first 
week’s program, will lecture on “Train- 
ing in Social Morals” and “Recruiting the 
School.” | 

Twice during the first week the lay- 
men have had to voice their sentiments on 
the occasion of grief. Immediately after 
the news of President Harding’s death 
came to the island, a telegram of sym- 
pathy was sent to Mrs. Harding. Then at 
a subsequent conference of laymen, reso- 
lutions in memory of Dr. Henry S. Cope, 
secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, were drafted. Dr. Cope had been 
obtained for a series of lectures at the 
institute, but the illness which proved to 
be his last prevented him from coming. 
Fortunately the enlistment of Dr. Sheldon 
and the willingness of Dr. Soares to give 
two lectures on religious education in ad- 
dition to his Bible series made it possible 
to carry out the full program. 

The message to Mrs. Harding was as fol- 
lows: 

“The delegates from Maine to Cali- 
fornia assembled by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League at this third annual Isles 
of Shoals institute for religious education 
send you their profoundest sympathy in 
your loss as a devoted wife and in our 
loss as loyal citizens.” 

For most of the time, however, a whole- 
some spirit of youthful gayety has pre- 
vailed. Tennis, baseball, and other sports 
are zestfully pursued, and there is swim- 
ming, deep-sea fishing, “stunts,” music, 
and dancing. There is a fine blending 
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of the work and play life revealed here, 
a pointing forth to the complete man and 
the complete woman in whom the spirit 
of play animates the most worthwhile and 
joy-giving work. 


Organizations at Cincinnati Report 


The past year has been one of develop- 
ment for the chureh at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The increase of membership, including re- 
eruits from the younger generation, has 
been gratifying. The church school is 
one of the most important sources of 
church membership. This department has 
taken new lease of life. The problem of 
transportation, which is a severe one 
with this church, has been happily solved 
by having both church and Sunday-school 
services conducted simultaneously in 
different rooms of the building, and by 
employing a paid director. We are for- 
tunate in having two leaders. Dr. George 
A, Thayer, who filled the pulpit for many 
years, and was foremost in progressive 
civic movements in the community, is 
pastor emeritus. The more active work 
of the ministry is being ably carried on 
by his successor, Rev. John Malick. Re- 
cently there has been installed in the 
church auditorium a new system of elec- 
trie lighting, the funds for which were 
obtained by private subscription. During 
the year 1921-1922 the beautiful stained 
glass window in memory of Mrs. George 
A. Thayer was dedicated. Expense of the 
window was met by popular subscription, 
the result of a campaign by a special or- 
ganization committee. 

The Laymen’s League furnishes ushers 
for the church service, occasionally con- 
ducts the service, and is gradually as- 
suming responsibility for the mechanical 
equipment of the church. While pri- 
marily a social group for the men of the 
church, it bids fair to become an effec- 
tive working organization, which will ably 
supplement the women’s organization. At 
every meeting there are talks, largely by 
the members. Calvin Glover spoke of his 
work among the blind; Dr. N. Chandler 
Foot, who is professor in the University 
of Cincinnati, on his work as a pediatrist ; 
Dr. Emmet Fayan, director of the U.S. 
Bureau for Vocational Training, of the 
difficulties which must be met in handling 
that important work; and Bleecker Mar- 
quette, executive of the Better Housing 
League and of the Public Health Federa- 
tion, on city planning, and the new Cin- 

(Continued on page 790) 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
: Onr Year TuToRING CouRSH 
The MacDuffie School offers, in addition to its regular college preparatory course, 


a tutoring course of one year which by careful reviews will complete insufficient 


preparation. 


For the comprehensive examinations a thorough review of the four subjects 
chosen for examination will be given, and in addition one other subject may be 


taken. 


Tor the old plan examinations the subjects necessary to complete the requirement 


will be taken up with equal thoroughness. 
Principals 
. 


JoHN MacDurrin, Ph.D. 
[ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.] 


Mrs. Joun MacDurrin, A.B. 
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He that wrestles 
with us strengthens 
us. Our antagonist 
is our helper. 


(Continued from page 789) 
cinnati city plan. .The League also fur- 
nishes the assistant’ scoutmaster, H. H. 
Kranz, for the Boy Scout troop. 

The Sunday-school has enjoyed an -ac- 
tive year, with an average attendance of 
nearly forty children. The Beacon Course 
is used in connection with the graded 
school, and the increased interest which 
the congregation has taken in the school 
has greatly added to its efficiency. ‘An 
effort will be made to interest the chil- 
dren who live in the neighborhood, and 
who are not of Unitarian families, so that 
the church may have a _ neighborhood 
school. 

The Tuesday Club comprises’ the 
younger women of the church. Its object 
is the promotion of the happiness and 
good-fellowship of all the women of the 
congregation. The Katherine T. Thayer 
Branch of The Alliance has both local and 
national responsibilities. The Tuesday 
Club aims to interest the women who 
have more recently come into the congre- 
gation in the church. It gives $10 each 
year to the Sunday-school for its picnic, 
and has a standing committee to tell 
about the school at each meeting. It 
also undertakes to meet the expense of 
a paid superintendent. In the month of 
November, and the day before Easter, 
members took a stall in Court Street Mar- 
ket, and sold cake and candy. At the 
annual parish meeting in January it held 
a home-made candy sale. During the 
winter the members sold chocolate bars on 
Tuesdays, and realized the sum of $216 
from the sales. At its monthly meetings 
the Club has luncheon served by members 
in turn, business meeting, and speaking. 
Among the speakers the past season have 
been Miss Hlla B. Cook, Mrs. Klappert 
of the Council of Social Agencies, Mrs. 
Bleecker Marquette, executive secretary of 
the Public Health Federation of Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County, Dr. Bertha 
Lietze, Miss Jenkins of the American 
House, Miss Osborne of the Oral School 
of the city of Cincinnati, Miss Ryan of the 
Department of Vocational Guidance of 
Public Schools. The last meeting was 
held June 6, at Glendale, in the beautiful 
garden of Mrs. M. D. C. Hodges. This 
is the fifth year Mrs. Hodges has been 
the hostess, 


Children Give to Worthy Causes 


The school of religion connected with 
the Unitarian church in Dedham, Mass., 
received in offerings during the school year 
about $100. It has distributed the money 
as follows: $40 to the Children’s Mission— 
this amount was in addition to $20 taken 
at a special collection; $20 to the Boston 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE. THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The Mission must increase its Permanent 
Fund if it is to do its best work. It should 
be mentioned in the will of every Unitarian but 
it must have help now to meet the present need. 
“Don’t save all your flowers till the funeral.” 


Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. ~— 
VicE-PrEsIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenmrat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Libera] 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa, 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the comin 
generations. - 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TORY OF A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Floating Hospital; $20 to the Emergency 
Nursing for the clinic for paralytic chil- 
dren; $20 to the Social Service Board to 
send two children into the country for 
part of the summer. 


An American Religion 


In a _ recent address, Dr. Charles 
Fleischer proposed for America a religion 
that is really American, and not an im- 
ported Oriental variety. He said: “In- 
spired—by God! ‘That is the usual as- 
sociation of ideas. And commonly, we 
of this Western world limit inspiration to 
the Bible. All of the various sects of the 
Hebraic-Christian religions—except per- 
haps liberal Jews and radical Unitarians 
—regard the Bible as literally inspired 
by God. Others are satisfied to consider 
this sacred literature as inspired because 
inspiring.” 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


\ RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


DST ST ec 


OUTST ee UT Ss 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Hopedale Gets Bequest - 
The Unitarian church, Hopedale, Mass., 
by the will of the late George A. Draper 
of that town, will receive the sum of 
$25,000. 


$10,000 for A. U. A. 


‘By the will of Miss Anna Blake Shaw of 
Boston and New York, which was recently 
filed in Pittsfield, Mass., the American 
Unitarian Association will receive a be- 
quest of $10,000. 


Six Young People 
from One Church 


Six delegates from the Germantown, Pa., 
chureh attended young people’s week at 
Star Island. They were as follows: Miss 
Mary R. Snyder, Miss Helen Destemps, 
Miss Bertha Krause, Miss Charlotte Stutz, 
Howard Barnett, and William Gregory 
Pierce. 


Laymen Preach Summer Sermons 


While Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, has been 
away on his vacation, laymen have been 
giving addresses Sunday mornings. -Among 
these laymen and their subjects are Carl- 
ton 8. Badger, “Unitarian Fundamentals” ; 
William H. Hedden, “Uses of a Church 
Home”; Fred Stephen, Jr., “What College 
Students Think about Religion’; George 
Landis Wilson, “Educating for Life’; and 
Raymond F. Da Boll, ‘‘The Historic Types 
of Church Architecture.” The Third Uni- 
tarian Church was established in Chicago 
in 1868. It will celebrate its fifty-fifth 


birthday in the autumn. 


Poles Want Unitarian Church 


There is much interest in Unitarianism 
on the part of certain leaders among the 
Polish people in the United States. This 
interest, which seems to be directed 
toward the formation of a new church 
among them, has been manifest in the 
co-operation of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League with Aleksander P. Dobrski, of 
the Polish consulate in New York City 
and a member of All Souls Chapter of the 
League, in the publishing and distribution 


of a translation of Dr. William L. Sulli- | 


yan’s sermon “Unitarian Christianity.” 
Appeal, moreover, has been made by cer- 
tain Poles in Toledo, Ohio, to Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, and to Dr. Horace Westwood of 
Toledo, to secure the co-operation of the 
denominational agencies in the new move- 
ment, but it was the unanimous feeling of 
all parties that definite steps should pro- 
ceed only by the action of the Polish 
people themselves. 

It was at the suggestion of Mr. Do- 


‘brski, who declared that many of the 


Poles of New York City, numbering 
800,000, as well as their fellow-nationals 
in other cities, would be interested in 
our religious beliefs, that his translation 
of Dr. Sullivan’s pamphlet and of the 
League’s “Statement of Faith’ were 
printed. Copies are now being distributed 
on application. Advertisements were in- 
serted in Polish newspapers announcing 
the pamphlet and the card and directing 
inquirers to the denominational headquar- 


ters in New York. Mr. Dobrski offered 
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to give certain evenings to the meeting of 
these inquirers and to the delivering of 
addresses to any Polish gatherings that 
should be arranged. 

Mr. Dobrski’s interest had already been 
manifest in the writing of a book, “The 
Unitarian Era of the New Reformation,” 
which was published by A. A. Paryski of 
Toledo, owner and editor of Amerika- 
Echo, a Polish newspaper pf that city, in 
which also the chapters of the work ran 
serially. Mr. Paryski has offered his co- 
operation in the new movement in the 
use of the columns of his paper for an- 
nouncements and news. “The new church 
will be established when the Polish peo- 
ple of this country are able to procure it, 
not as individuals, but as a group,” Mr. 
Paryski declares. “It is not the desire of 
the leaders of this movement that any 
action should be taken through outside 
influence. When the Polish people are 
ready for a new church they will organize 
it. We are strong enough to support a 
new church and feel that when the time 
comes there will be no doubt as to the 
success of the venture.” 
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Another leader in the movement is 
Prof. John Woycik of Toledo, author of 
Polish literature, who sought the sympa- 
thy of Dr. Westwood. Dr. Eliot has 
talked with many of these leaders in that 
city and appreciates the splendid spirit 
shown in their determination to carry 
the new church through without the aid 
of outside agencies, thus making it a 
distinctly Polish-American church, ex- 
pressing their own spiritual experience. 

Historically this movement, which has 
its counterpart in modern Poland, has 
great interest because of the number of 
the Socinian Christians of the sixteenth 
century in that country. Though the tide 
of reaction completely destroyed that 
earlier movement as an organized effort, 
the seeds of truth could not all be killed. 
One of the Poles with whom Dr. Eliot 
talked in Toledo said that his ancestors 
had been Unitarians for seven genera- 
tions. The new church, when it shall be 
formed, can look back upon a noble tradi- 
tion, which will unite it with the great 
spiritual movements of the Reformation 
period. 


THE MACDUFFIE 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 


Study of the art of home-making. 

Training for home responsibilities. 

Exclusive and continuous use of practice house. 
Beautiful grounds. 


Outdoor life. 


Preparation for Simmons, Hospital Dietetics, Social Service. 


A department of the MacDuffie School 


Joun MacDourrim, Ph.D. (ex-Pres. Unity Chap. U. L. A.) 
Mrs. Joann MacDourrin, A,B. 


168-182. CENTRAL STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Directors: 


ADDRESS the Secretary of the School, P.O, Box CR 
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DUPL 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


‘“‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
White Mountains to every part of the globe. 3 i F 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard”’ in refrigeration. 


a Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


waite REFRIGERATORS: 


“In Over A Million Homes’”’ they are 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, -Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAYELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


EQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Officer (just bawled out): “Not a man 
in this division will be given liberty this 
afternoon.” Voice: “Give me liberty or 
give me death!” Officer: “Who said that?’ 
Voice: “Patrick Henry.”—WNebraska Awg- 
wan. 


‘‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


As a transatlantic liner was entering 
New York harbor, an American passenger 
proudly pointed out to a Frenchman, who 
was standing beside him on the deck, the 
famous Statue of Liberty. The French- 
man gazed and remarked, “We also erect 
Statues to our illustrious dead.”—London 
Morning Post. - we 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


° ; . 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ”* “ston 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
crak Birinivatee: tramphis; Chicagor Rareae Cty; 
Pens Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree. 


Teacher: “We borrowed our numerals 
from the Arabs, our calender from the 
Romans, and our banking from the Ital- 
ians. Can any one think of any other 
examples?’ Willie Willis: “Our lawn- 
mower from the Smiths, our snow- 
shovel from the Joneses, and our baby 
carriage from the Bumps.”—Judge. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


The newspaper headline writer entered 
his home and was greeted portentously by 
his wife and little son. “Georgie has been 
a naughty boy to-day,” said the mother. 
“T am obliged to ask you to punish him.” 
The headline writer turned a reproachful 
glance upon his offspring. “My boy,’ he 
began, “this irks me more than’— But 
son interrupted. ‘Probe me, pa, before 
you flay me,” he cried. “‘Lad, Nine, 
Scents Plot in Mother’s Charge. Hints at 
Conspiracy. Fears Clash.’ ’’—Country 
Gentleman. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. Empinp TYPn 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


One afternoon a stranger debarked 
from a train at a hustling town in the 
West and headed up the street. Finally 
he met a man who looked like a native. 
“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are you 
a resident of this town?’ “Yes, sir,” was 
the ready rejoinder of the other. “I have 
been here something like fifty years. What 
can I do for you?” “I am looking for a 
criminal lawyer,” responded the stranger. 
“Have you one here?’ “Well,” said the 
native, reflectively, “we think we have, 
but we can’t prove it on him.”—Washing- 
ton Herald. 


A young salesman had embezzled from 
his kind-hearted employer a considerable 
sum of money and had lost every cent of 
it on the races. He was apprehended, and 
the boss didn’t know just what to do about 
it. “Keep him on the job and deduct what 
he owes you from his pay,’ counseled an 
adviser. “But,’ wailed the victim, “the 
amount is too large. He could never 
make it up that way. His wages are too 
small.” The other ruminated for a mo- 
ment. Then his face cleared. “Well, then, 
raise his salary,” he suggested.—American 
Legion Weekly. 


SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and } 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHER’S 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive home for 
limited number of guests, all conveniences, 
home cooking, magnificent scenery; also fur- 
nished house to rent; 4% mile to stores, movies, 
ete. ARTHUR H. FuRBER, North Conway, N.H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. Burnett Print SHop, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SALES Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses.j 


For twenty years two business men in 
Vienna met every day at the Schnitzelplatz 
Café for luncheon, and after the dishes 
were cleared away, they would indulge in 
a game of chess. And every day for ten 
years a young man, a stranger to both the 
players, would draw up a chair and watch 
them in silence. Finally one day one of 
the old gentlemen failed to make an ap- 
pearance and, after waiting a decent 
length of time, the other turned to the 
young man who sat waiting for the game 
to begin, speaking to him for the first 


; A aber de Co 2 opening in Se: 
time since he had been a spectator. “My Peony rae pg Pe relia ag 
partner may not appear to-day. Would Gommercial Normal. 

you care to play a game with me?” 

“Sorry,” the young man replied. “but I 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


don’t know the game.”—Metropolitan. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o'clock. Rev. Sydney B. 
sor ge Montreal, Canada, will preach Au- 
gus i 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Rey. John Malick of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will preach August 19. All are cor- 
dially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON aE cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough treets. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Union service with 
First_and Second Churehes in Boston. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. i 
service at 11. i 


summer. A brief Hymn 
P.M., weather permitting, will 
be held from the front steps of the Church. 
Following this service there will be an Organ 
Recital in the Church. 


DUXBURY FIRST PARISH 


Service, at 7 


19th AUGUST, LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
ENTIRE SERVICE BY LAYMEN 

= Address by 

Hon. HERBERT PARKER, Esq. 


of Lancaster 
Formerly Attorney General, Massachusetts 


Reader: Are you a Layman? Yes? 
Thenwhy not lend encouragement to 
“ Individual loyalty to the fraternal 


community expressed in service” 


by 


YOUR PRESENCE? 


